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SUMMARY  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1957 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  January  20th,  1957  at  the 
Edward  Devotion  House. 

President  Bridge  presided  and  called  the  meeting  to  order.. 
Her  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  approved.  The 
Treasurer  read  his  report  which  was  approved  and  accepted. 
Mrs.  Little  read  her  report  for  the  Committee-on-Rooms.  It  was. 
moved  and  seconded  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  for  their  hospitality  on  such  occasions. 

The  following  were  proposed  and  elected  to  membership : 

Mrs.  Philip  Cowin,  Mrs.  Roger  Ernst,  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Hilton, 
Mrs.  Mark  R.  Kimball,  Miss  Stella  Obst,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Anson 
Stokes,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bertram  Waters. 

The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  the  following  list  of 
members  to  serve  as  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and  as  Trustees  through- 
out the  year : 

Mrs.  Harrison  G.  Bridge,  Dr.  Harold  Bowditch,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Butcher,  Mr.  James  M.  Driscoll,  Mr.  Lea  S.  Luquer,  Clerk, 
Mr.  J.  Frederick  Nelson,  Treasurer,  Miss  Maud  Oxenham,  Mr. 
Donald  K.  Packard,  and  Mr.  S.  Morton  Vose.  Signed.  Mrs. 
Forsyth  Watson,  Chairman,  Mr.  James  A.  Lowell,  and  Mrs. 
Theresa  Putnam. 

Delegates  to  the  Bay  State  League. 

Miss  Margaret  Fish  reported  on  the  fall  meeting  held  at  the 
old  First  Parish  Church  at  Roxbury  and  made  a number  of 
remarks  about  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  and  of  his  efforts  to  work 
among  the  Indians  of  his  day  and  to  have  the  Bible  printed  iu 
their  tongue. 

Mr.  Daniel  Tyler  spoke  briefly  regarding  the  preservation 
of  the  old  Putter-ham  School  and  suggested  that  a Committee 
be  appointed  to  keep  an  eye  on  its  welfare.  Mrs.  Little  requested 
that  a copy  of  Mrs.  Ira  Rich  Kent’s  book : “The  Brookline 
Trunk ” be  sent  to  Mrs.  Barclay  of  the  Bay  State  League. 

Mr.  Augustus  W.  Soule  then  gave  a most  interesting  talk 
upon  the  subject  Recreation  in  Brookline,  which  was  carefully 
recorded  and  he  later  answered  questions  from  the  floor. 

Refreshments  of  good  hot  cocoa  and  delicious  sandwiches,, 
prepared  and  served  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  were  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  forty-eight  members  who  attended. 
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During  tlie  year  the  Trustees  held  two  meetings.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that,  for  some  time  Mrs.  Bridge  had  been  desirous  of 
resigning,  her  resignation  was  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
Spring  Meeting  and  accepted  with  reluctance.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Donald  K.  Packard  was  elected  to  serve  as  President. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  May  19th  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  George  Cheever  Shat  tuck,  450  Warren  Street, 
and  was  very  well  attended  by  the  many  who  enjoyed  their  view 
of  this  lovely  place  and  its  grounds. 

The  Fall  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  4th 
at  the  new  Branch  Library  near  Coolidge  Corner.  Some  thirty- 
five  members  turned  out  to  hear  the  speaker,  Mr.  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings,  tell  about  some  of  the  many  things  to  watch  for 
when  viewing  an  old  house  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Note  must  certainly  be  made  of  the  very  generous  gift  of  five 
thousand  dollars  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Josephine 
Wilder. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lea  S.  Luquer, 

Clerk. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  20,  1957 

By  now  all  our  members  have  the  Society’s  Proceedings  for 
1954  - 1955.  We  regret  that  the  publication  was  delayed,  but 
there  was  a great  deal  of  work  involved,  due  to  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  included,  and  the  quite  extensive  editing  needed 
on  the  manuscripts  of  both  the  men’s  and  the  women’s  panels. 
I should  like  to  thank  our  clerk,  Mr.  Luquer,  for  all  his  time 
and  efforts  spent  in  getting  the  papers  checked,  procuring  the 
tavern  illustration  for  Mr.  Dana’s  paper,  and  seeing  to  the 
publication.  I trust  you  all  feel  as  I do,  that  it  was  well  worth 
while,  and  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  recorded  the  thoughts, 
of  several  of  Brookline’s  old-time  residents  who  are  no  longer 
with  us. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death  the  following  members  : 

Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Amster,  a Life  Member 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Bowditch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee 
Mr.  Gorham  Dana,  a Life  Member 
Mrs.  Nina  M.  Forbes 
Mr.  Carl  M.  Goodspeed 
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Mr.  Lindsley  Loring 
Mr.  William  D.  Paine 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Miss  Josephine  H.  Wilder 

As  to  further  changes,  two  members,  (Mrs.  Richard  Sweet 
and  Miss  Joyce  Tyler)  have  resigned,  and  four  new  members 
were  elected.  Mr.  Daniel  Tyler,  Jr.  has  become  a Life  Member. 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  Miss  Lilly  C.  Moberg,  its 
Director,  read  her  paper  on  “The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nursing  Service  of  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society”.  Miss 
Moberg  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  wearing  one  of 
the  old-time  nurse’s  uniforms. 

On  January  21st,  the  Saturday  following  our  meeting,  this 
Society  was  host  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  His- 
torical League,  held  at  the  Devotion  School.  Approximately 
250  members  attended  and  quite  a number  visited  this  house. 
We  had  excellent  help  from  the  Boy  Scouts  (of  Troop  6)  who 
were  on  hand  to  greet  and  usher  the  people  as  they  arrived 
Saturday  morning,  and  the  Girl  Scouts  who  served  later  as 
guides  in  this  house  and  also  helped  at  tea  time. 

The  morning  was  taken  up  by  the  League’s  Business  Meet- 
ing, and  we  provided  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bruce 
Lancaster,  a writer  of  historical  novels,  whose  subject  was  “The 
19th  of  April  of  ’75”.  Dr.  Harold  Bowditeh,  our  Vice-President, 
gave  our  greetings  to  the  League  and  introduced  the  speaker. 
The  Hospitality  Committee,  under  Mrs.  George  C.  Houser’s 
capable  direction,  and  with  the  help  of  other  members,  including 
Mrs.  Henry  Batchelor,  Mrs.  Harold  Bowditeh  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Butcher  among  others,  did  a wonderful  job  of  serving  re- 
freshments at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  They  also  provided 
lovely  flowers  and  plants  on  the  tables  at  the  school  to  make  it 
look  attractive.  We  are  most  grateful  to  them  and  to  the  School 
Committee  for  their  cordial  cooperation  and  extreme  helpful- 
ness in  allowing  us  to  use  the  Devotion  School  cafeteria’s  dishes 
and  trays  for  our  tea.  It  proved  to  be  a most  successful  day. 

Our  Spring  Meeting  was  held  at  Pierce  Hall,  where  our  own 
member,  Mr.  Donald  Packard,  spoke  from  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  old  clocks,  and  illustrated  his  talk  with  excellent  colored 
slides.  Again  we  have  our  hospitality  committee  to  thank  for 
the  welcome  punch  and  cookies  which  they  served. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  food,  I cannot  close  this 
report  without  getting  down  in  print  some  mention  of  the  de- 
licious hot  chocolate,  dainty  sandwiches  and  cakes  which  are  al- 
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ways  provided  for  us  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Annual  Meeting. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  make  this  building  not  just  the  Society’s 
House  but  a Home,  and  if  we  seem  to  take  their  delightful 
‘collation’  for  granted  sometimes,  I assure  them  it  is  only  be- 
cause Ave  would  miss  it  so  if  we  did  not  have  it,  and  we  really 
are  appreciative  and  do  thank  them  most  sincerely. 

Ruth  Pond  Bridge, 

President . 


THE  BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Cash  and'  Securities  on  hand  January  1,  1957 


U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  $2,000.00 

Brookline  Trust  Company  982.95 

Brookline  Savings  Bank  2,138.72 

— $5,121.67 

Receipts  for  1957 

Bequeathed  by  Miss  Josephine  H.  Wilder $5,000.00 

Membership  Dues  509.00 

Gifts  20.35 

Sale  of  “Old  Brookline  Houses”  12.80 

Sale  of  “Proceedings”  2.25 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  55.20 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposit  64.62 

$5,664.22 


$10,785.89 


Payments  for  1957 

Secretary’s  Expense  $66.90 

Treasurer’s  Expense  1.75 

Publishing  1956  Proceedings  280.72 

Speaker  — Autumn  Meeting 25.00 

Collations  12.56 

Chair  Rentals  7.20 

Insurance  7.80 

Bay  State  Historical  League  Dues 4.00 

New  England  Council  Listing  2.00 

Bank  Charges  .18 

$408.11 

Cash  and  Securities  on  hand  December  31,  1957 

U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  $2,000.00 

Brookline  Trust  Company  1,119.24 

Brookline  Savings  Bank  7,258.54 

— — $10,377.78 


$10,785.89 


Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Frederick  Nelson, 

January  17,  1958  Treasurer 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OK  ROOMS 

The  following  meetings  have  been  held  in  our  headquarters, 
the  Edward  Devotion  House,  during  the  past  year : 

JANUARY  15  — Brookline  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting 

APRIL  19  — Usual  Patriot’s  Day  exercises 

NOVEMBER  13 — Hannah  Groddard  Chapter, 

Daughters  American  Revolution 

Our  guests  have  included  the  following : in  May,  three  fourth 
grade  groups  from  the  Devotion  School  totaling  about  100 
children.  Children  from  this  school  come  in  often,  in  two’s  or 
three’s,  to  take  pictures  or  to  do  special  assignments.  We  have 
also  entertained  groups  from  the  following  schools:  Lawrence, 
Baker,  St.  Aidan’s,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  and  the  Allston 
public  schools.  It  seems  regrettable  that  the  private  schools  in 
Brookline  do  not  offer  their  students  the  privilege  of  visiting 
this  house  in  connection  with  their  school  work. 

Other  visitors  have  included  Troop  6 of  the  Boy  Scouts;  a 
group  of  eight  librarians  arranged  for  by  Miss  Aimee  Draper, 
librarian  of  the  Putterham  branch  library;  and  two  visitors 
from  Arlington,  Vermont  and  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

The  only  significant  item  of  upkeep  has  consisted  of  repairs 
to  the  hot  water  heater. 

Six  copies  have  been  sold  of  the  Society’s  publication  Some 
Old  Brookline  Houses , and  three  more  are  now  on  hand  to  meet 
future  requests. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nina  Fletcher  Little, 

( Chairman 3 Committee  on  Rooms) 
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A TALK  ON 

"RECREATION  WITHIN  THE  TOWN" 

by 

Augustus  W.  Soule, 

I’m  afraid  I can’t  live  up  to  my  introduction,  but  I’m  only 
too  happy  to  come  and  speak  about  recreation.  I think,  as  long 
as  this  is  an  Historical  Society,  I should  begin  with  one  or  two 
historical  facts,  I think  nearly  everybody  knows  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal swimming  pool  — Municipal  Bathhouse,  it  is  called  — 
was  the  first  one  built  in  the  United  States  by  any  town.  It 
was  built  in  1896,  and  in  1956  we  tore  it  down,  so  it  lasted  just 
sixty  years.  It  cost  $40,000  with  all  its  equipment.  We  have 
voted  $751,000  to  build  a new  Municipal  Pool  ....  it  shows 
how  things  have  changed  in  relation  to  price.  I believe  also, 
and  I’m  not  sure  of  this,  that  we’ve  had  the  very  first  play- 
ground in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  present  Cypress  Street 
Playground,  which  runs  from  Cypress  Street  to  in  front  of  the 
high  school.  I’m  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Tyler  would  know  that 
one,  but  I think  that  that  was  the  first;  if  it  wasn’t,  it  was  one 
of  the  very  early  ones, 

Now,  I think  most  of  us  somewhat  confuse  recreation  with 
athletics.  And  I think  in  this  group  I am  safe  in  saying  that 
some  of  the  athletics  would  not  be  things  that  we  would  want 
to  take  part  in.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a quiet  game  of 
checkers  or  backgammon,  or  just  sitting  and  reading,  would  be 
called  recreation.  Recreation,  in  other  words,  is  a part  of  the 
Tyler  appropriation.  It’s  all  supported  by  our  tax  dollars,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  the  spare  time  of  our  children,  grown  people, 
and  each  citizen  in  the  Town.  It’s  quite  a large  business.  I 
think  many  of  you  would  be  startled  to  realize  that  $200,000  in 
a year  is  what  is  spent  on  recreation.  Just  to  give  you  a general 
idea  of  the  size : the  Staff  itself  — we  have  a Director  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  we  have  two  Supervisors  (one  is  a man  and 
one  is  a woman),  we  have  eleven  Recreation  Leaders,  general, 
so-called,  and  that  is,  they  teach  whatever  we  ask  them  to  teach, 
and  they  are  on  the  year-round  staff.  Also,  there  are  two 
assistant  Recreation  Leaders.  Then,  in  the  Swimming  Pool 
itself,  there  are  two  Supervisors  (those  people  that  hand  out 
the  towels  and  charge  the  fees  (fees  are  charged  of  those  people 
who  use  the  Pool  but  are  not  residents  of  Brookline  — it  is  a 
small  fee),  two  Life  Guards,  three  attendants,  an  office  force; 
we  have  a Senior  Clerk  and  two  Assistant  Clerks;  we  have 
Custodians  (which  is  a handsome,  fancy  name  for  janitors), 
one  Senior  Custodian  and  three  Junior  Custodians,  and  four 
Janitoresses.  Then,  we  have  a pianist,  who  plays  live  music, 
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I suppose  we’d  call  it  rather  than  canned  music  as  it  is  referred 
to  nowadays.  The  pianist  plays  for  the  various  gymnasium 
classes  and  things  of  that  sort.  And  that  goes  the  whole  year 
round.  And,  then,  in  the  Summer  time  — I must  go  back  a 
little  bit  here.  There  used  to  be  until  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
it  was  called  the  Recreation  Commission,  two  Commissions : 
one  was  called  the  Gymnasium  and  Bathhouse  Commission  (it 
ran  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Bathhouse)  and  the  other  was 
called  the  Playground  Commission.  The  Playground  Commis- 
sion took  charge  of  outdoor  athletics  for  ten  weeks  in  the 
Summertime  and,  again,  if  you  go  back,  the  thing  all  makes 
sense  because  there  were  schools  in  the  Town.  Always  when 
schools  were  in  session,  which  was  from  a little  after  Labor 
Day  until,  perhaps,  late  May  or  early  June,  there  were  athletics 
for  all  those  involved  in  the  school  program.  But  the  minute 
school  stopped,  then  there  is  nothing  going  on  at  all.  So,  this 
Playground  Commission  was  organized  to  run  a program  of  ten 
weeks  in  the  Summertime  to  take  care  of  all  the  school  children 
who  were  not  in  school,  and  that  was  combined  with  the 
Gymnasium  and  Bathhouse  Committee  fifteen  years  ago  as  the 
Recreation  Commission,  and  in  that  Summer  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  year-round  employees,  we  take  on  thirty-four 
more  people,  for  just  that  ten- week  session. 

We  have  twenty-nine  different  playgrounds.  I don’t  think 
that  many  of  us  guessed  that  we  had  more  than  ten,  but  we’ve 
got  a good  many  of  them.  I’ll  list  them  here  in  a minute.  But, 
in  that  ten  weeks  in  the  Summer,  there  is  a very  active  program 
which  functions  under  the  supervision  of  these  regular  staff 
people  and  the  thirty-four  other  people.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  take  on  in  the  Spring  eight  additional  people  because  then, 
in  spite  of  the  school  program,  which  is  over,  I think,  by  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  a good  deal  of  daylight  left 
and  the  children  require  supervision  and  use  of  the  playgrounds. 
One  of  the  playgrounds  is  right  here  at  Devotion  School. 
Where  the  population  is  heaviest,  there  are  eight  of  these  play- 
grounds to  supplement,  not  take  the  place  of,  the  school  pro- 
gram. This,  of  course,  utilizes  eight  additional  people  beyond 
our  regular  year-round  staff. 

And,  then,  more  recently  still,  and  I don’t  say  this  with  any 
unkinuness  at  all,  there  was  a time  when  the  School  Depart- 
ment was  very  jealous  of  their  buildings ; they  had  a building 
and  they  had  a gymnasium  in  it,  but  when  school  was  over,  they 
locked  that  door  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  But  in  fairly 
recent  times,  they’ve  been  very  cooperative. 

We  have  an  evening  program.  They  don’t  like  us  to  have  it 
when  the  children  should  be  home  studying  and  that’s  perfectly 
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understandable.  But,  Friday  night,  for  instance,  and  Saturday 
night,  or  even  Sunday  night,  if  anybody  wants  it  those  times, 
we  are  allowed  to  use  their  gymnasium  under  our  supervision. 
What  we  do  is  to  hire  tlieir  school  recreation  person  who  knows 
the  children  well  and  he/ she  works  for  us  that  evening.  When 
we  use  the  gymnasium,  we  use  their  janitor  and,  in  that  way,  he 
is  responsible  to  the  school  for  the  condition  of  the  gymnasium. 

We  also  have  four  year-round  recreation  centers;  one 
(they’re  all  old  school  buildings,  by  the  way),  one  is  the  Win- 
throp  School,  rather  near  to  Brookline  Village,  down  there  on 
Boylston  Street ; one  is  at  the  old  Rivers  School  property,  which 
we  bought  some  years  ago,  called  the  Eliot  Playground;  one 
is  at  Chestnut  Hill  near  Hammond  St.  (that  happens  not  to  be 
in  a school  building;  it’s  an  old  fire  station)  ; and  the  fourth 
one,  of  course,  is  at  the  Gymnasium  itself,  which  goes  on  the 
year  round.  So,  there  is  the  general  picture. 

Now,  here  is  the  financial  part  of  it,  and  then  I’ll  get  down 
to  some  of  the  details.  The  salary  list  alone  is  $157,000.  That’s 
quite  a lot  of  money,  and,  yet,  the  people  are  rather  underpaid 
if  you  compare  what  a fellow  who  works  with  a pick  and  shovel 
on  the  Street  Department  ....  the  first  day  he  is  taken  on, 
he  gets  more  than  many  of  our  Recreation  Leaders  get  who  have 
graduated  from  college  and  have  degrees  in  Physical  Education. 
And  you  say  to  the  Leaders,  “If  you  want  more  money,  then 
you  must  become  a ditch-digger  or  something  or  other.”  It  isn’t 
quite  in  line,  but,  then,  I know  why  (or  at  least,  I think  I know 
why  that  is).  The  rest  of  our  program  is  made  up  of  lottos, 
twilight  league  games,  and  all  that  sort  of  sport.  It  breaks 
down  in  our  budget  in  this  way : there  is  about  $17,500  going 
for  that.  And  on  account  of  the  new  pool  being  opened,  we 
have  a large  item  here  of  new  suits.  They  are  going  to  have  a 
Spectators  Gallery  and  some  of  the  men,  perhaps,  who  are  here 
have  been  to  the  men’s  and  boys’  time  and  have  seen  the  bathing 
suits.  They  are  very  scanty  and,  so,  we  bought  some  new  ones, 
hoping  that  the  parents  will  come  in  sometimes  and  see  their 
children  while  actually  taking  part  themselves. 

We  have  one  or  two  people  on  pensions  and  that  runs  to 
$3,000.  The  swim  suits,  the  fuel  and  cleaning  bills,  and  all 
•sorts  of  things  like  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  salaries  and 
comes  to  almost  $20,000.  And,  then,  we  have  a certain  amount 
*of  office  equipment  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  is  around 
$3,000.  That’s  the  only  part  you  might  call  capital  outlay; 
buying  baseball  bats  and  gloves  and  balls  and  basket  balls,  etc. 
which  become  worn  out  — they  get  very  hard  work. 

Now,  getting  around  to  the  program  itself.  When  school 
4)pens,  each  pupil  is  asked  to  take  one  of  these  little  activity 
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schedules  home  so  that  at  least  the  ones  that  go  to  school  know 
what  is  going  on.  This  schedule  provides  the  program  for  the 
whole  year:  full  time  recreation  centers  (I’ve  mentioned  that 
there  are  three  of  those  in  addition  to  the  Gymnasium  itself). 
And,  then,  Monday  through  Friday,  they  have  morning  play 
groups.  On  this,  I think  I’ll  digress  for  a minute.  The  morning 
play  group  is  a rather  new  outgrowth ; perhaps,  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  At  the  school  down  on  Boylston  Street,  we 
have  a certain  number  of  paid  employees,  as  I have  indicated, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  girls’  classes  on  Friday  eve- 
ning were  falling  off  in  attendance.  I think  that  if  I had  a 
daughter  that  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  I,  perhaps,  wouldn’t 
want  her  to  go  out  Friday  evenings  either,  or  any  other  evening, 
for  that  matter.  One  of  the  mothers  said,  “Why  don’t  you  start 
a play  group  in  the  morning?  There  are  a lot  of  little  bits  of 
children  here.”  And,  so,  we  did  exactly  that.  We  used  exactly 
the  same  personnel,  the  women  particularly,  and  had  them  re- 
trained by  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  nursery  training  schools 
in  our  neighborhood.  This  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  iioav  have  five  of  these  groups  ....  twenty-five  children  in 
each  group.  We  used  to  take  them  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
thought  was  the  greatest  need,  ones  that  were  nearest  by,  or 
ones  that  came  from  large  families.  But,  we  have  since  been 
told  that  this  isn’t  the  way  to  do  it  — on  this  tax  dollar.  No 
matter  if  you’re  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  if  you  live  nearby  or 
far  away,  you  should  have  as  much  chance  as  anybody  else.  As 
a result,  we  have  had  to  limit  it,  because  the  demand  was  so 
great,  to  those  children  (this  was  entirely  arbitrary)  who  had 
reached  four  years  and  eight  months  of  age  by  the  1st  of  October. 
I think  that’s  it ; then  you  can  go  to  kindergarten ; and  that’s 
run  by  the  school.  So  we  start  with  those  who  are  not  four 
years,  eight  months  old  on  the  first  of  October  and  run  back  a 
full  year.  We  have  to  have  birth  certificates,  and  what-not,  and 
in  this  way,  we  have  formed  five  groups.  Now,  each  group  has 
about  twenty-five  children,  making  a total  of  one  hundred 
twenty-five  children.  This  group  is  very  popular.  Some  of  them 
think  it’s  a glorified  baby-sitting  idea,  but  I assure  you  it  isn’t 
because  they  have  a lot  of  fun  together  and  the  parents  have 
been  exceedingly  kind  in  saying  to  us  that,  and  I guess  it  is 
true,  too,  their  children,  having  had  that  one  year,  are  much 
better  adapted  when  they  enter  kindergarten  and  get  a lot  more 
out  of  their  first  year  of  school.  And  that’s  what  evolved  from 
n program  which  wasn’t  going  too  well.  This  is  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress and  advancement  the  Recreation  function  is  continually 
■striving  for. 

Monday  through  Friday,  we’ve  got  all  sorts  of  programs: 
girls  from  six  to  ten,  girls  eleven  and  over,  boys  from  six  to  ten, 
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boys  eleven  and  over,  older  boys  and  men,  Saturday  morning 
activities,  Friday  evening  activities — all  sorts  of  activities.  It’s 
quite  a full  program.  Here  is  a sketch  showing  how  the  outside 
of  our  new  swimming  pool  will  look,  which  is  a very  plain  wall. 
It’s  exactly  where  the  old  one  was.  The  statistics  are  shown, 
but  I won’t  go  into  them. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  part-time  centers  which  I’ve  men- 
tioned. We’re  using  the  Lincoln  School,  Pierce  School,  the 
Baker  School;  And  then  we  have  shower  schedules.  That  seems 
funny  to  some  of  us  in  this  room,  but  there  are  a great  many 
people,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  Village,  where  shower- 
baths  are  just  non-existent,  where  there  aren’t  too  many  bath- 
tubs, and  sometimes  they  are  used  to  store  the  coal  in  or 
something  of  that  sort.  So  that  this  program  of  showers  is  very 
worthwhile.  You’d  be  surprised  how  many  people  come  and 
take  showers,  and  don’t  do  anything  else ; just  come  and  have  a 
shower  there.  We  give  them  a towel  and  a piece  of  soap  and 
they  go  home  very  happy.  Again,  this  is  the  general  idea  of 
what’s  going  on.  That’s  mostly  through  the  school  year. 

Then,  in  the  Summer,  the  Summer  program  comes  around. 
I spoke  about  the  ten  weeks  in  the  Summer.  At  this  time,  we 
hand  out  this  Program  here.  And,  that’s  the  map  of  Brookline 
and  in  each  one  of  those  little  black  boxes  is  a playground  and 
we’ve  got  twenty-nine  of  them.  Some  are  very  large;  they  are 
called  play  fields  when  they’re  big  enough  to  be  more  than  just 
a playground.  One  is  just  an  ordinary  sized  house  lot,  which  is 
on  Brook  St.  It  happens  to  be  just  about  the  best  one  of  all  in 
the  Summertime  because  it  is  in  the  center  of  a very  congested 
population,  and  they  just  have  a wonderful  program  there. 
This  program  shows  where  the  playgrounds  are  and  they’re  all 
numbered.  And  it  shows  the  acreage  of  some  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  one  that  I spoke  about  on  Brook  St.  has  .1  % of  an 
acre,  which  is  1/10  of  an  acre;  whereas  the  Amory  Playground, 
many  of  you  know  where  that  is,  is  8.2  acres;  the  Eliot  Play- 
ground, that’s  the  old  Rivers  School,  is  10^  acres.  That’s 
nowhere  near  fully  developed.  So,  we’ve  got  some  very  fine 
playgrounds.  And,  then,  it  shows  the  facilities  and  it  would 
take  too  long  to  read  these.  It  shows  everything  that  goes  on — 
swings,  slides,  sandboxes,  jungle  jims,  wading  pools,  etc.  all 
through  every  part  of  this  thing.  Now,  that’s  only  the  facilities 
that  are  there.  There’s  another  thing : recreation  for  all  age 
groups  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  provide  play.  And,  then, 
it  indicates  that  there  is  a Training  Institute  for  instructors, 
etc.  And,  on  the  back  it  shows  a typical  daily  schedule.  Back 
in  the  summertime,  that  would  be  worth  reading.  It  runs  from 
8:45  a.m.  until  12  o’clock,  and  from  12:15  to  1:30  (that’s  the 
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luncheon  period ; we  don’t  serve  luncheon — but,  our  instructors 
have  to  have  their  lunch,  so  this  is  a little  layoff  during  the 
middle  of  the  day).  The  children  go  home  and  come  back  again 
at  1 :30,  and  it  runs  right  through  ’til  4 :45 ; then,  the  Twilight 
League  takes  place  at  6 :30  which  runs  to  8 :30.  So,  the  life  of 
a playground  supervisor  or  a Recreation  Leader  General  is  a 
very  active  one,  and  if  you’re  with  children  all  the  time,  and 
some  of  you  perhaps  deal  with  children  or  grandchildren,  you 
find  it  pretty  wearing  once  in  a while.  My  daughter’s  children 
are  in  my  care  at  the  present  time  while  she’s  moving  from  one 
house  to  another.  So,  from  this  angle,  too,  our  Recreation  people 
are  underpaid,  you  can  see.  This  whole  program  is,  timewise, 
staggered.  Most  of  us  that  work,  work  from  9 ’til  5,  and  that’s 
the  end  of  it.  Our  Leaders  have  one  morning  period  and  then 
they  have  an  afternoon  period  and  then  they  have  an  evening- 
period.  Something  is  going  on  all  the  time  from  7 :30  ’til  10  at 
night  every  single  day  including  Saturday.  So,  their  program 
is  a very  varied  one.  The  type  of  thing  that  they  do  and  the 
places  in  which  they  do  it  varies,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
population  and  that  brings  up  another  point  that  is  awfully 
difficult  for  us  to  know.  For  instance,  Amory  Playground  is  a 
fine  playground,  and  for  years  and  years  and  years,  at  the  start 
of  this  summer  program,  we  would  allot  two  people,  a man  and 
a woman,  to  supervise  that  playground  and  nobody  showed  up 
at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  people  who  live  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood  are  well  enough  off  that  they  go  away  for  the 
Summer,  taking  the  children  with  them,  or  something.  And 
until  the  Housing  Development  we  hadn’t  had  a very  good  at- 
tendance in  this  playground,  and  it  is  almost  one  of  the  best 
playgrounds  we  have  since  we’ve  had  it  made  into  a playground 
rather  than  a mud  hole.  It  was  30  or  40  solid  feet  of  mud  to 
start  with.  Since  the  Housing  Development  for  the  veterans 
was  built,  which  is  just  off  St.  Paul  Street  and  Egmont  Street, 
the  playground  is,  of  course,  more  frequented.  And  that  shows 
that  no  matter  how  well  developed  your  project  is  or  how  much 
you  have  in  the  way  of  facilities,  it’s  not  used  except  for  the 
bigger  children.  When  they’re  big  enough  to  ride  a bicycle,  we 
find  that  if  you  have  a good  baseball  field  and  they  want  to  play 
baseball  with  a hard  ball,  they’ll  go  somewhere  different  to  have 
that.  It’s  not  true  with  the  little  children  ....  you’ve  got  to 
have  the  playground  within  easy  walking  distance  or  else  they 
don’t  get  there  at  all.  The  parents  have  to  bring  them  most  of 
the  time.  Now,  I’ve  rambled  on  through  the  thing.  And,  now, 
every  month  we  get  one  of  these,  which  we  mail  out  to  all  sorts 
of  people  and  this  particular  one  happens  to  be  for  the  month 
of  January,  1957,  and  I think  I will  read  it  because  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  things  here;  for  instance,  first  is  the  date, 
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January  2,  1957,  and  on  this  date  Adult  Card  Club  takes  place 
at  7 :30  P.M.  at  the  Brookline  Avenue  Center  on  Wednesday. 
Then,  there’s  a Senior  Basketball  Men’s  Club  on  the  2nd ; the 
Junior  Art  Club;  the  Golden  Age  Program  (I  want  to  stop  here 
a minute  and  speak  about  that). 

The  Golden  Age  Program  is  a movement  that  is  going  on 
all  over  the  State  and  all  over  the  Nation,  I presume,  and  the 
statistics  are  very  extraordinary  — they  really  are.  I think  in 
1900,  there  was  supposed  to  be,  oh,  five  or  six  million  in  the 
U.  S.  that  were  65  or  over  ....  now,  there’s  something  like 
20  million  people  65  or  over ; and  in  another  five  or  ten  years, 
there  will  be  another  ten  or  twelve  million  more,  on  account  of 
these  wonder  drugs  and  things  of  that  sort;  I’m  not  fooling, 
really,  now,  the  people  over  65  are  going  to  be  a very  substantial 
part  of  the  population  and  some  of  you  may  remember  at  one 
of  the  Brookline  forums  there  was  one  man  who  projected  this 
thing  and  said,  “Now,  some  of  you  people  here  will  be  around 
in  the  year  2000.”  It  seems  to  me  you  might  just  as  well  say 
5000  or  10,000,  but  that  was  true  ....  they  would  be  there. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  on  account  of  all  these  things 
and  the  longevity  of  people  nowadays,  that  these  people  were 
going  to  be,  and  that  they  already  were,  a very  substantial  part 
of  the  population  in  any  city ; that  there  had  always  been  a very 
large  segment  with  leisure  on  their  hands  but  not  any  money ; 
namely,  the  children.  The  children  have  all  sorts  of  time  on 
their  hands  but  if  they  have  5c  or  10c  a week,  that’s  about  as 
far  as  it  goes ; they  can  buy  a little  bit  of  candy  or  something 
but  not  so  with  these  people  at  65  or  over  on  account  of  pensions 
which,  of  course,  has  largely  come  into  existence  recently ; they 
not  only  have  leisure  but  they  have  money,  too,  and  they  can 
travel — they  can  do  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are  really  available 
to  do  things  and  by-and-large  many  of  them  are  rather  lonely 
people;  their  own  families  have  died  off  or  something  of  that 
sort  so  that  within  the  last,  I guess,  five  yearn — I’m  guessing 
now  a little  bit — we  started  a Golden  Age  Club  ....  we  call 
them  all  sorts  of  things : Senior  Citizens,  Golden  Age  Club,  and 
various  other  names,  and  they  are  really  an  extraordinary 
group ; they  have  the  best  time  you  ever  saw ; they  all  have 
hobbies,  they  have  dinners  which  they  give,  they  always  have  a 
Thanksgiving  Dinner,  and  they  have  all  sorts  of  things  going  on, 
and  they  need  a place  that’s  called  a ‘drop-in’  center,  where  it 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  where  there  should  be  toilet  facilities, 
and  where  there  should  be  two  or  three  rooms  really;  one  for 
quiet  games,  another  for  playing  their  radios  loudly  enough  for 
some  of  the  deaf  people  to  hear,  and  the  television  going  on  in 
the  same  room,  etc. ; and  that  is  the  thing  we  haven’t  got  yet. 
There  is  not  a single  building  in  the  Town  owned  by  the  Town 
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where  we  can  find  this  kind  of  place  for  them.  When  you  spoke 
about  your  little  schoolhouse,  it’s  probably  too  far  away,  but 
we  are  very  anxious  to  find  a ‘drop-in’  center  for  these  older 
people.  Those  who  could  go  by  automobile  would  find  it  easy  to 
get  to,  but  it  should  be  somewhere  near  the  Village.  That  has 
been  a very  active  club  and  a thing  that  brings  tremendous  joy 
and  enthusiasm ; they  have  all  their  own  officers.  I’m  in  that 
age.  I could  become  a Golden  Ager  perfectly  simply.  You  don’t 
like  to  be  pushed  around,  so  to  speak ; we  find  that  if  we  have 
a very  smart  and  attractive  young  girl,  and  we’ve  got  many  of 
them  in  this  program,  because  many  of  these  people  are  women, 
and  say,  “Well,  iioav  Ave’re  going  to  do  this;  now  we’re  going  to 
do  that.”  — and  we  automatically  move  over  there  and  so  that 
. . . . you  don’t  like  that.  If  you  just  let  them  drop  in  and  do 
what  they  want  to  do,  they  have  a perfectly  wonderful  time,  and 
their  own  officers  plan  all  these  different  things  for  them.  In 
the  Summertime  we  take  them  all  down  to  Marblehead  for  a day 
or  we  take  them  some  other  place  in  busloads.  And  they  just 
have  the  best  time  you  ever  saw.  I’m  digressing  too  much. 

Then,  there’s  a Girls  Art  Craft  Club  (I’m  just  trying  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  things)  ; there’s  Square  Dancing 
(for  boys  and  girls  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades),  Fine  Art 
Class  for  Grades  3 through  8,  Dramatics  Club,  Modern  Dance 
Club,  Girls  Baton  Class  (if  you’re  going  to  be  a Drum  Majorette, 
you’ve  got  to  learn  how  to  do  that,),  Basketball  for  boys,  Busi- 
ness Girls  Bowling  League,  Women’s  Card  Club,  Mother’s  Club 
Meeting,  Business  Girls  Basketball,  Exercise  Class,  Tennis  Class 
(these  are  all  for  business  girls),  Badminton  Class,  Girl  Scouts 
Badge  Program,  Checker  Tournament,  Ping  Pong  Tournament, 
Junior  and  Senior  Winter  Camping,  and  we’ll  stop  there,  too, 
because  just  this  last  weekend  we  had  85  boys  and  girls  who 
left  here  Friday,  afternoon  and  went  up  to  the  Sargent  Camp, 
which  as  you  probably  know  is  now  part  of  Boston  University, 
for  skiing  and  they  had  a wonderful  time  and  it  cost  only  $15 
apiece.  They  were  gone  from  Friday  ’til  Sunday  night.  That’s 
another  thing  that’s  run  under  Recreation.  That’s  real  serious 
exercise,  when  you  go  out  skiing  as  many  of  you  know. 

We  have  a Midget  Hockey  League ; we  have  Roller  Skating 
parties.  We  had  one  of  these  the  other  night  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  all  in  the  way  of  improvements ; roller  skating  ruins  the 
gymnasium  floor.  In  ordinary  roller  skating  you  get  marks  that 
you  never  get  off,  but  they’ve  got  a new  kind  of  something, 
perhaps  plastic,  and  a man  came  and  suggested  that  he  would 
bring  the  skates,  some  on  shoes  and  some  not  on  shoes,  and  we 
try  a program.  So,  we  said  “All  right,  we’ll  try  that  on  Friday 
night.”  And  we  sent  out  notices  to  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades 
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of  all  the  different  schools.  Well,  I went  over  there  and,  hon- 
estly, I never  saw  such  a bedlam  in  my  life  ....  there  were 
400  children  that  got  inside  — that’s  all  the  skates  they  had 
there  — and  there  were  about  500  who  were  inside  all  right, 
and  they  were  yelling  and  screeching  round  in  the  corridors  and 
up  in  the  running-track  that  you  can  get  into  to  look  down ; it 
was  just  the  most  terrific  bedlam  you  ever  saw  so  this  last  time 
we  had  it,  we  had  it  for  just  one  of  the  grades  at  a time  and  that 
went  over  big.  Now,  this  is  something  new.  We  ought  to  buy 
skates,  probably,  and  have  them  ourselves.  We  keep  trying  to 
find  something  new  and  this  thought  brings  me  to  what  I should 
have  said  in  the  start  — we’re  only  delighted  if  anybody  has  any 
ideas ; there  are  only  five  of  us  on  the  committee  and  we  can’t 
be  everywhere  and  we  don’t  have  all  the  good  ideas  either,  so 
we’ll  be  delighted  if  we  hear  things  that  we  think  could  be  help- 
ful, or  things  we  haven’t  done  before,  or  things  that,  perhaps, 
we  should  quit  doing  and  replace  with  something  else.  The 
committee,  itself,  and  I think  that  is  a part  of  its  strength,  I 
really  do,  is  appointed  by  the  Selectmen.  We  don’t  have  to  run 
for  office  and  so  the  makeup  of  the  thing  — why  I’m  on  it,  I 
don’t  know  exactly  — but  I’ll  tell  you  why  the  others  are  on  it ; 
I’ve  been  Chairman,  by  the  way,  since  it  started  15  years  ago. 
Charlie  Bemis,  whom  many  of  you  know  in  this  room,  has  been 
for  a great  many  years  a Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  is  very  highly  qualified  to  know  about  all  these 
things;  Mrs,  Briant  L.  Decker,  we’ve  had  her  on  now  for  about 
four  or  five  years  and  she’s  just  wonderful  for  the  women’s  and 
girls’  activities  — they  never  were  as  good  as  they  are  now  — 
she  for  many,  many  years  was  in  charge  of  the  athletics  at  the 
Winsor  School;  Thomas  P.  Kendrick,  a doctor,  and  chairman 
of  the  School  Committee  — so  at  every  one  of  our  meetings  he 
is  there  and  we  know  what  the  School  Department  is  doing  for 
athletics  and  they’re  aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  in  this 
way  we  can  cooperate  very  well  with  one  another.  We  always 
used  to  have  a member  of  the  Park  Department  ....  Well,  I’ll 
say  who  this  past  person  is : Milton  Linden,  who  lives  in  South 
Brookline.  He’s  an  excellent  person.  We  always  used  to  have  an 
appointment  by  the  Selectmen  of  one  of  the  three  Park  Com- 
missioners, but  my  wife  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this,  I don’t 
know  — we  talk  too  much  or  something  — but  we  often  have 
our  meetings  run  after  12  o’clock  at  night;  we’ve  had  two 
different  appointees  come  and  we’ve  just  worn  them  out,  and 
they’ve  just  backed  out  and  resigned.  So,  there’s  a very  peculiar 
situation  here  in  Brookline  — in  most  places  which  have  recre- 
ation, there  is  the  joint  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  and 
the  Recreation  is  a part  of  the  Park  Department.  The  Park 
Department  owns  all  of  these  playgrounds  unless  they’re  owned 
by  the  School.  They  have  the  maintenance  of  them  and  they 
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have  all  the  physical  care  and  upkeep  of  the  thing.  And  the 
Recreation  Commission  plans  the  activities  and  supervises  them, 
so  that  there  is  a very  close  tie-in  and  everybody  thinks  we’re 
sort  of  ‘passing  the  buck’,  as  the  Army  expression  used  to  be, 
when  we  say,  “Oh,  no,  that  doesn’t  belong  to  us.  You  should  go 
to  the  Park  Department  about  that.”  And  then  you  go  to  the 
Park  Department  about  something  and  they  say,  “We  don’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  that;  that’s  the  Recreation  Commission.” 
And,  it’s  still  very  confusing.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Golf  Course,  for  instance,  which  is  certainly  Recrea- 
tion. It  was  started  by  the  Park  Department.  They  run  it,  hire 
and  fire  the  people,  and  do  everything  about  it ; we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  Tennis  — one  year,  they 
have  it,  another  year,  we  have  it.  It’s  finally  back  to  them 
now.  They  are  doing  it  because  it’s  so  much  easier ; they  know 
whether  the  courts  are  ready  to  play  on  and  whether  they’re  not. 
So,  the  appointment  of  this  group,  I think,  is  quite  representa- 
tive of  the  various  activities  we  offer.  And  that  brings  me  to 
one  other  minor  thing  and  then  I’m  going  to  quit  and  answer 
questions  if  there  will  be  any.  A good  many  years  ago,  we  made 
a very  unofficial,  (I’ll  go  back  on  that  a little  bit)  — This 
National  Recreation  Commission  was  asked  to  make  a survey 
of  Brookline  and,  I think  it  was  in  1943  or  ’44,  which  they  did, 
and  although  they  were  complimentary  about  the  historical  part 
of  it,  that  we  had  the  first  swimming  pool,  etc.,  they  were  not 
very  complimentary  about  the  way  things  stood  just  then  be- 
cause they  said  we  had  a good  many  areas  that  weren’t  properly 
developed  and  that  we  were  way  behind  the  times ; we  needed 
a million  dollars  ; so,  you  see,  it’s  really  better  for  the  Town  that 
all  the  budgets  have  to  be  approved  by  a Citizen’s  Committee, 
a Committee  of  Thirty.  Well,  you  can’t  have  a million  dollars ; 
that’s  not  possible,  at  all.  But,  for  the  next  ten  years,  perhaps 
you  can  have  fi00,000  each  year,  and  so,  we  had  to  make  our 
plans  — what  we  ought  to  do  and  how  we  were  going  to  spend 
it.  But,  we  never  did  get  our  million  dollars  because  the  time 
has  run  by  now  about  twelve  years,  and  many  of  those  years 
there  was  a kind  of  economy  streak  and  we  cut  our  budget  as 
everybody  else  did.  At  that  time,  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Commission  said  was  that  we  should  try  to  have  a closer  union 
between  Park  and  Recreation,  that  we  should  set  up  an  advisory 
council,  and  some  of  you  perhaps  remember  that  the  Advisory 
Council  and  Recreation  Commission  is  just  now  being  taken 
over  as  a subdivision  of  the  Brookline  Community  Council,  and 
we’ve  had  that  for  a good  many  years.  And,  then,  this  final 
thing  was  — we  had  what  was  the  Recreational  Planning  Com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  our  top  man,  Jim  Lynch,  as  the 
Director  of  Recreation,  Dan  Warren  as  the  Head  of  the  Park 
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Department,  Tom  Hines  as  the  Head  of  the  Recreational  part 
of  the  School  Committee,  Walter  Devine,  the  Town  Engineer 
and  he  necessarily  has  to  draw  all  plans  and  do  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  final  person  is  Seth  Hey  wood,  wdio  is  the  paid 
Director  of  the  Brookline  Taxpayer’s  Association.  Those  five 
are  consulted  always  if  we  want  to  buy  a new  piece  of  property. 
So,  what  will  we  do?  We  have  sandboxes  and  swings;  we  have 
a hard-surfaced  area  which  we  call  an  all-purpose  area  — you 
can  do  everything  on  it.  Do  we  have  a baseball  field,  a football 
field,  and  what?  So  that,  that  very  unofficial  committee  is 
almost  the  core  of  the  whole  business  as  far  as  the  growth  of 
the  thing  is  concerned.  They  haven’t  any  standing  at  all,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  tell  us  what  they  think  we  ought  to  do,  and 
then  the  Park  and  Recreation  Commissions  follow  it  up.  I’m 
afraid  this  has  been  a very  rambling  talk  and  I’m  afraid  that, 
having  been  on  that  for  fifteen  years,  I could  talk  for  fifteen 
years  but  I think  now  is  the  time  to  stop,  but  I would  be 
delighted  if  there  are  any  questions  that  I could  answer,  or  to 
try  to  answer  them  for  you. 

Question:  Wlmt  do  you  do  about  contract  bridge?  Do  you  play 
that  anywhere? 

Answer  : I really  don’t  know.  A lot  of  these  things  that  I just 

don’t  know,  I really  just  can’t  answer.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  on  that  schedule  for  January,  does  it? 

■ We  could  do  it  easily  enough  because  we’ve  got  all 

sorts  of  rooms  open.  We  have  these  buildings  open 
until  10  o’clock  every  night,  if  these  people  could  get 
there.  It  wouldn’t  need  much  supervision.  We’d  need 
only  a room  to  sit  down  in,  a room  that’s  lighted 
and  heated.  I think  that  if  anybody  could  get  the 
thing  up  .... 


Question:  Isn’t  there  anyone  whom  we  could  call  to  find  out ? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Gymnasium  itself  is  where  the  office  of  Jim 

Lynch  and  the  staff,  so  to  speak,  stenographers,  etc., 
is  located.  And,  that’s  Aspinwall  7-3575.  That  num- 
ber is  in  the  telephone  book.  There’s  another  unlisted 
number  because  they  have  to  have  telephone  connec- 
tions with  all  these  activities.  But,  at  the  same 
moment,  I say  that  if  any  of  you  wanted  to  go 
skating,  we’d  say,  “Call  the  Park  Dept.”  That  is 
true,  because  the  Park  Dept,  sprays  the  skating  areas 
and  they  know  if  it’s  all  right  to  skate  or  not.  It’s 
continual  confusion,  even  in  our  minds;  we  get 
mixed  up  sometimes  about  who  is  supposed  to  do 
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wliat.  But,  there’s  no  reason  at  all  why  we  shouldn’t 
have  bridge  clubs. 

Question:  I was  wondering  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of 
activities  at  Lars  Anderson  Park.  Is  that  going  to 
he  for  skating? 

Answer:  Well,  there  is  very  good  skating  there;  there  has 

been  all  these  weeks.  It  usually  freezes  a little 
quicker  than  some  of  the  other  skating  areas.  It’s 
very  shallow.  We  do  have  a great  many  activities 
there.  I didn’t  mean  that  we  weren’t  using  it.  We 
have  spent  very  little  money  on  it,  but  it  is  a Park, 
in  the  first  place,  of  course,  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  in  this  budget  for  this  next  March  is  the  $100,000 
for  the  development  of  the  Larz  Anderson  Park.  We 
all  agree  that  .... 

(interrupted  here  by  a woman  who  says:  “I  noticed  that.  I 

wondered  what  that  was  for.”) 

Answer:  That’s  called  Plan  A.  The  area  roughly  around  the 

two  ponds  there.  Well,  the  Polo  Field,  so-called,  is 
directly  next  to  the  Pond  and  between  those  two 
there  are  lots  of  apparatus  like  swings  and  sand 
boxes  and  things  and  little  fireplaces  and  tables  and 
it  is  greatly  used  for  that.  But  we  want  to  develop 
that  so  that  we  can  have  baseball,  perhaps,  and  vari- 
ous other  things  on  that  flat,  spot,  the  Polo  Field. 
They  want  it  very  much.  Olmsted  Bros,  have  been 
asked  to  fill  in  the  lower  pond,  but  we’re  very  much 
against  that  as  there  aren’t  too  many  ponds  anyhow. 

Question:  How  about  a ski  hill?  They  did  have  that. 

Answer : They  did  have  that  and  I think  that  might  be  oper- 

ating now.  To  tell  the  truth  I have  not  been  by  there 
since  this  heavy  snow. 


Question:  How  steep  is  it? 

Answer : Well,  it’s  a rather  gentle  slope  for  real  skiers,  but 

on  the  other  hand,  it’s  about  the  only  slope  we’ve  got 
in  town  that’s  any  place  you  can  ski  at  all  except 
the  back  of  the  Brakeman  place,  which  isn’t,  I guess, 
in  Brookline  ....  that’s  probably  in  Boston.  I 
hope  that’s  going,  but  I really  don’t  know.  We’ve 
got  to  have  a good  many  better  facilities.  We  want 
a little  shed  of  some  sort  down  near  the  pond  where 
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you  can  warm  your  feet,  anyhow,  if  you’re  skating 
and  have  a fire  in  front  of  it,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
This  is  all  in  the  development  plan  and  every  time 
I’ve  spoken  at  the  Devotion  School  here,  and  I spoke 
a little  while  ago  when  they  had  the  Head  of  the 
Police  Dept.,  the  Park  Dept.,  and  Recreation  Dept, 
and  somebody  else,  and  they  wanted  to  know  why 
we  couldn’t  do  all  this.  Well,  really,  as  we  began  to 
think  it  over,  we’ve  really  done  more  for  this  school 
than  we  have  for  some  of  the  other  schools  and  you 
just  have  to  say,  “You’ve  got  to  be  patient”  and  that 
just  isn’t  what  they  want.  They  want  something 
right  away  quick.  It  seems  a lot  of  money  and  it  is 
but  it  doesn’t  go  around  very  well  in  twenty-nine 
different  playgrounds  and  these  two  or  three  build- 
ings we  own. 

Question:  Mr.  Soule,  does  the  Golden  Age  Group  support  its 
own  activities  f 

Answer : Yes,  it  does.  It  does  and  it  does  not.  For  instance, 

if  they  have  a Thanksgiving  Dinner,  they  support  it 
entirely.  They  have  entertainers,  etc.  and  they  charge 
for  that.  They  do  not  attempt  and  we  don’t  expect 
them  to,  to  pay  for  the  busses  if  we  take  them  down 
to  Marblehead  or  something  else.  There’s  a certain 
amount  of  expense  and  in  our  budget  this  year ; there 
is  an  item  for  the  rent  of  some  place  (we’re  thinking 
of  two  or  three  places  ; one  of  which  Mrs.  Little  would 
know  very  well ; it’s  the  part  that  the  nurses  use  in 
the  Brookline  Nursing  Society  who  have  now  moved 
up  to  their  up-center  building.  That  room  would 
make  a very  nice  one  in  certain  ways  except  it’s  hard 
to  get  at.  There’s  a traffic  problem  there,  etc.  So, 
we  expect  to  have  some  expense  on  the  Recreation 
Commission  just  as  we  do  for  other  groups.  They’re 
not  entirely  self-supporting,  but  they  do  a great  deal 
to  support  their  own  activity. 

And  I think  I’ve  talked  long  enough,  and  I again  thank  you 

for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you. 
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"SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  THE  HISTORY 
OF  450  WARREN  STREET" 

By  George  Cheever  Shattuck,  M.  D. 

The  house  where  we  are  meeting  today  was  built  in  1830, 
or  thereabouts,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  for  his 
daughter,  Eliza,  and  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Cabot.  The  prop- 
erty on  which  it  stands  is  part  of  the  large  estate  owned  at  that 
time  by  Colonel  Perkins.  Only  this  part,  which  belongs  now 
to  my  brother  Henry  Lee  Shattuck  and  to  me  jointly,  has  re- 
mained in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  lived  to  be  very  old  and  after  her  death 
the  place  was  taken  over  by  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Perkins 
Cabot  and  her  husband,  Henry  Lee.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Perkins  Lee,  married  my  father,  Dr.  Frederick  Cheever  Shat- 
tuck. My  mother  took  the  place  as  part  of  her  inheritance  after 
the  death  of  her  mother.  My  brother  and  1 have  inherited  it 
in  like  manner. 

Colonel  Perkins  was  only  35  years  old  when,  in  1799,  lie 
bought  this  land  on  Sweetbrier  Lane,  now  Warren  Street,  but 
through  trade  with  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  was 
already  a rich  man.  He  transformed  what  must  have  been  a 
farm  into  a fine  estate  and  built  a house  in  the  Jamaica  planter 
style  and  an  extensive  array  of  greenhouses.  In  the  greenhouses 
there  were  nectarines  and  grapes  of  various  kinds  as  well  as 
camellias  and  other  plants,  some  of  which,  rare  in  those  days, 
had  been  imported  by  Colonel  Perkins. 

All  but  one  of  the  greenhouses  have  been  pulled  down  but 
on  some  of  the  walls  which  remain  standing  there  still  grows 
ivy  brought  by  Colonel  Perkins  from  Warwick  Castle,  England. 
A low  wall  beside  the  garden  path  is  topped  by  a row  of  perfo- 
rated porcelain  tiles  of  greenish  blue  color.  Obviously  Chinese, 
they  must  have  been  imported  by  Colonel  Perkins  through  his 
branch  office  in  Canton,  China.  Mention  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
in  Colonel  Perkins’  greenhouses  can  be  found  in  horticulture 
magazines  published  about  1930,  in  the  American  Camellia  Soci- 
ety Yearbook,  1953  and  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  1955.  These  articles  contain  references 
to  early  publications  describing  Colonel  Perkins’  estate. 

We  have  a photograph  of  the  original  house  of  Samuel  Cabot 
as  depicted  in  a sketch.  Where  the  sketch  is,  I do  not  know.  It 
shows  a cottage  built  of  wood  with  a long  sloping  roof,  pointed 
gable  windows  and  a veranda  covered  with  vines.  The  Samuel 
Cabots  soon  altered  the  house  radically.  The  masonry  and  the 
mansard  roof  go  back  to  them. 
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My  wife  made  a collection  of  old  photographs  of  the  various 
rooms  in  the  house  which  date  back  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
Cabots.  They  show  the  changes  in  furnishings  made  by  each 
generation. 

“THE  VARIETIES  THEATRE” 

This  theatre  was  built  more  than  100  years  ago  by  Samuel 
Cabot  for  the  benefit  of  liis  son-in-law  Henry  Lee  and  other 
members  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  amateur  theatricals.  Many 
performances  were  given  here  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
when  the  young  men  were  called  to  the  Colors  and  the  women 
undertook  war  work  of  various  kinds  at  home.  We  have  found 
many  of  the  early  play  bills.  They  show  that  most  of  the  per- 
formances were  light  and  humorous.  Sheridan’s  “Rivals”  was< 
a favorite  and,  when  Fanny  Kemble  was  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment in  Boston,  she  took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Maloprop  en  amateur 
in  this  theatre.  Because  the  theatre  is  so  small  and  the  audience 
was  so  close  to  her,  she  suffered  from  stage  fright. 

In  those  days,  the  footlights  were  a row  of  gas  burners  at 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  when  my 
wife  and  I rehabilitated  the  theatre,  we  put  in  the  electric 
lighting.  The  old  scenery,  most  if  not  all  of  which  had  been 
painted  by  members  of  the  family,  required  little  repair.  The 
backdrops  were  found  under  a trap  door  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  My  mother  thought  that  the  stage-curtain  was  painted 
by  Edward  Cabot.  He  was  an  architect  and  one  of  her  many 
first-cousins. 

The  parlor  and  the  library  were  considerably  altered  by  the 
Lees  but  a photograph  which  was  taken  during  the  days  of  the 
Cabots  shows  the  two  Chinese  Lowestoff  urns  which  still  stand 
upon  the  mantle  piece  in  the  parlor. 


In  the  course  of  the  talk  by  Dr.  Shattuck, 

Mrs.  Sliattuck’s  lantern  slides  of  the  house  were  shown. 


DATES  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF  450  WARREN  STREET 

1.  Land  bought  by  Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  in  1799 

2.  Samuel  Cabot,  1854-1885 

3.  Henry  Lee,  1885-1909 

4.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  1909-1931 

5.  George  Cheever  Shattuck  and  Henry  Lee  Shattuck,  1931- 
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DATES  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  OF  OWNERS 

Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  1764-1854  (Age  90  at  death) 

Sarah  Elliot, -1852 

Samuel  Cabot,  1784-1863  (Age  79  at  death) 

Eliza  Perkins,  1791-1885  (Age  94  at  death) 

Henry  Lee,  1817-1898  (Age  81  at  death) 

Elizabeth  Perkins  Cabot,  1823-1909  (Age  86  at  death) 

Dr.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattnck,  1847-1929  (Age  82  at  death) 
Elizabeth  Perkins  Lee,  1846-1931  (Age  85  at  death) 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  GARDENS 

1.  American  Camellia  Society  Yearbook,  1953,  p.  44,  includes 
early  references. 

2.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Yearbook,  1955,  p.  34 

3.  Treasury  of  American  Gardens,  Harper  Brothers  1956,  p.  68 

4.  Cabot  History  and  Genealogy  by  L.  V.  Briggs,  1927 

5.  Camellias  in  America,  p.  36,  H.  H.  Hume,  1846 

6.  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  Yol. 
IV,  1881,  p.  625 
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SUMMARY  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1958 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Edward  Devotion 
House  on  January  19.  In  the  absence  of  President  Packard, 
Vice-President  Bowditch  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  usual  reports  from  the  Treasurer,  Chairman  for  the 
Committee-on-Rooms,  and  so  on  were  read  and  approved.  Mrs. 
Parker  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  read 
her  report  and  the  following  were  elected  to  serve  as  Trustees 
and  as  Clerk  and  Treasurer  throughout  the  year : Mrs.  Harrison 
Bridge,  Miss  Elizabeth  Butcher,  Dr.  Harold  Bowditch,  Mr. 
James  M.  Driscoll,  Mr.  Lea  S.  Luquer,  Clerk , Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Nelson,  Treasurer,  Miss  Maud  Oxenham,  Mr.  Donald  K.  Pack- 
ard, and  Mr.  S.  Morton  Vose. 

Members  who  had  died  during  the  year  or  who  had  for  one 
reason  or  another  resigned  included:  Mrs.  Edwin  Jack,  Mr. 
Charles  Hinckle,  Mrs.  George  Torney,  Mr.  John  Drum,  Miss 
Lucy  Aspinwall,  Mrs,  Marion  C.  Baker,  Judge  Reuben  Lurie, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Wyluda.  Voted  into  membership  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Morse,  Mrs.  Murray  Dewart,  Mrs.  Helen 
La  Vey. 

Dr.  Ernest  Caverly,  long  connected  with  the  education  of  our 
youth  read  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Education 
in  the  town  over  the  past  fifty  years,  and  later  answered  ques- 
tions from  the  floor.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  the  thirty  odd  who  at- 
tended enjoyed  the  meeting  and  the  refreshments  that  followed. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  April  16th,  Mr.  Packard 
was  elected  to  serve  as  President  and  Mr.  Vose,  Vice  President, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Bowditch,  about  to  remove  to  New  Hampshire. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on  May  18th  at  Walter  Avenue, 
where  the  thirty  who  attended  not  only  heard  something  about 
the  architectural  features  of  this  old  house  about  to  be  lost  in 
the  changes  impending  in  the  “Farm”  area,  but  also  about  the 
history  of  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society  by  Miss  Sybil  Baker, 
long-time  Director. 

There  was  no  fall  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lea  S.  Luquer, 

Clerk 
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THE  BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Cash  and  Securities  on  hand  January  1,  1958 

U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  $2,000.00 

Brookline  Trust  Company  1,119.24 

Brookline  Savings  Bank  7,258.54 

$10,377.78 


Receipts  for  1958 
Residuary  bequest 

(estate  of  Josephine  H.  Wilder)  $1,333.00 

Membership  Dues  482.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposit  219.38 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  55.20 

Sale  of  “Old  Brockline  Houses”  21.40 

Sale  of  “Proceedings”  .25 

$2,111.23 


$12,489.01 


Payments  for  1958 

Secretary’s  Expense  $35.00 

Treasurer’s  Expense  25.60 

Bronze  Tablet  — Town  Pound  48.00 

Collations  50.49 

Chair  Rentals  10.00 

Printing  — talk  by  Mr.  Soule  15.00 

New  England  Council  Listing  2.00 

Bay  State  Historical  League  Dues 4.00 

Insurance  7.80 

Bank  Charges  .55 

$198.44 

Cash  and  Securities  on  hand  December  31,  1958 

U.  S.  Series  K Bonds  $2,000.00 

Brookline  Trust  Company  1,424.45 

Brookline  Savings  Bank  8,866.12 

$12,290.57 


$12,489.01 


Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  Frederick  Nelson, 

Treasurer 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  19,  1958 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROOMS 

We  are  glad  to  report  more  visitors  to  the  house  than  usual 
this  year. 

School  visits:  January r the  eighth  grade  classes  from  the 
Devotion  School  — each  class  staying  about  half  an  hour. 
May,  the  fourth  grades  from  the  Devotion  School,  also  by 
classes.  October,  seventh  grades  from  the  Lawrence  School — in 
two  sections.  Schools  represented:  Devotion,  Driscoll,  Ruukle, 
Lawrence,  St.  Aidan’s,  Andrew  Jackson  School  in  Allston.  Col- 
leges represented : Staley  College,  Wesleyan  College,  Boston 
University. 

Guests:  Registered  from  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Louis- 
iana, California,  Virginia.  Of  special  interest:  An  attractive 
family  from  Harrisburg,  Va.  — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Preston,  son  and 
daughter  (Mary  Devotion  Preston)  descendants  of  Lucy  Devo- 
tion ; Miss  Muriel  Caswell  of  Boston,  who  was  planning  a 
February  field  trip  for  the  Field  and  Forest  Outing  Club ; Mr. 
Roy  Atkinson,  a newspaper  reporter  who  is  commissioned  to  do 
a feature  story  on  the  Devotion  House  by  a Worcester  news- 
paper. He  brought  a photographer  with  him,  and  did  consider- 
able research  in  the  library  and  elsewhere  on  the  background 
of  the  House  especially  in  connection  with  William  Dawes  and 
liis  ride  through  Brookline. 

Meetings:  Jan.  20th,  Annual  meeting  of  Brookline 

Historical  Society 

April  4th,  Hannah  Goddard  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

April  19th,  Patriot’s  Day  Ceremonies 

Nov.  18th,  Hannah  Goddard  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Repairs:  Roof  repaired  by  the  Town  in  several  places  where 
squirrels  had  entered  during  cold  weather;  also  minor  repairs 
on  door  latches,  combination  door,  new  step  on  back  stairway, 
windows  repaired. 

Given  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Wentworth  are  a sword  belong- 
ing originally  to  Major  William  Fowler  and  three  interesting 
parchments  engraved  with  his  appointments  as  Second  and 
First  Lieutenant,  and  as  Captain,  encased  in  a cylindrical  metal 
case. 

We  continue  to  receive  requests  for  photographs  of  the 
portrait  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion,  considered  the  most  out- 
standing example  of  the  work  of  the  artist  Winthrop  Chandler, 
and  an  important  piece  of  American  provincial  painting.  Your 
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Chairman  has  just  given  permission  for  its  use  as  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  Encyclopedia  of  World  Art  which  is  to 
be  published  in  both  English  and  Italian. 

Among  the  Devotion  family  heirlooms  given  to  the  Society 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Devotion  Terry  was  a miniature  of  Jonathan 
Devotion  of  Norwich,  (grandson  of  Rev.  Ebenezer)  of  which  the 
face  was  done  in  watercolor,  and  costume  of  actual  fabric  ex- 
pertly applied  to  the  paper  background.  Recently  two  other 
miniatures  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  of  Norwich  have  been 
discovered  done  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  attributed  to 
the  same  unknown  artist. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nina  Fletcher  Little^ 

( Chairman 3 Committee  on  Rooms ) 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BROOKLINE  — 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  TODAY 

Ernest  R.  Caverly,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

When  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I address  you  on  some 
historical  aspect  of  the  Brookline  schools,  I thought  at  first  I 
would  deal  with  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  during  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  serving  as  educational, 
leader  of  this  distinguished  Town.  The  more  I studied  the  mat- 
ter, however,  the  more  I became  convinced  that  a little  deeper 
look  into  the  past  and  a comparison  with  the  present  would 
render  a greater  service  to  the  purpose  of  this  meeting. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a School  Committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, as  there  is  today ; and  there  were  subcommittees  on  build- 
ings, finance,  hygiene,  teachers,  and  textbooks,  also  as  there  are 
today,  with  only  two  slight  changes.  The  subcommittee  on 
textbooks  is  now  named  the  subcommittee  on  instruction,  and  a 
subcommittee  on  public  relations  has  been  added.  Both  these 
changes  have  taken  place  recently,  the  first  in  1946,  and  the 
second  in  1948.  The  significant  fact,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  per- 
sistence of  a practice  once  adopted,  often  in  the  face  of  changing 
procedures  elsewhere.  Brookline  has  been  particularly  independ- 
ent about  following  its  well-established  traditions,  unmoved  by~ 
new  theories  or  neighboring  practices. 

Brookline  has  had  only  six  Superintendents  of  Schools,  be- 
ginning with  William  T.  Reid  (father  of  William  T.  Reid,  Jr., 
a member  of  this  Society,  of  14  Hawthorne  Street)  in  1872. 
From  1900  to  1919  George  1.  Aldrich  was  Superintendent,, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  words  of  wisdom,  sound 
advice,  and  effective  leadership,  the  results  of  which  are  still 
apparent  in  the  schools  today.  In  a single  report  (1907)  he 
dealt  with  these  subjects  : State  laws  and  local  implementation 
of  them,  enrolments,  the  value  of  kindergartens,  the  size  of 
classes,  teachers’  salaries,  High  School  courses,  manual  train- 
ing, physical  examinations  — especially  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth,, 
dramatics  and  debating  at  the  High  School,  graduates  entering 
colleges,  vacation  schools,  evening  schools,  school  gardens,  free 
shower  baths,  and  retiring  allowances  for  teachers.  Most  of 
these  subjects  are  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  School 
Committee’s  reports  today.  Let  us  examine  a few  of  them. 

In  1905  the  people  of  the  Town  numbered  23,000;  in  1955, 
57,000,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.  The  school  population  in- 
creased from  3700  to  6700,  an  increase  of  81  per  cent.  This  is- 
evidence  of  the  well-known  fact  that  Brookline  has  become  in 
creasingly  a community  of  adults. 
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The  High  School  increased  from  400  to  2000,  an  increase  of 
400  per  cent.  This  is  the  truly  spectacular  fact  of  the  past  50 
years.  It  registers  the  tremendous  value  which  our  people  place 
on  education,  as  much  education  as  possible  for  as  many  people 
as  possible.  It  emphasizes  the  extraordinary  appreciation  which 
our  people  have  of  secondary  education,  evidenced  also  by  the 
exceedingly  small  number  of  students  (about  2 per  cent  of  the 
High  School  enrolment)  who  drop  out  of  school  entirely  in  any 
one  year.  The  drop-out  figures  of  50  years  ago  are  not  available, 
but  these  together  with  the  number  who  never  entered  High 
School  must  have  been  enormous. 

The  Report  for  1907  shows  that  59  were  graduated  from  the 
High  School,  and  of  these  24  entered  higher  institutions,  in- 
cluding 5 each  to  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  3 each  to  Radcliffe  and  Wellesley.  All  the  colleges 
were  within  100  miles  of  Boston ! How  different  is  the  situation 
today. 

In  1957,  393  were  graduated  and  of  these  290  continued  their 
education  in  advanced  schools  or  colleges.  These  included  36 
who  enrolled  in  Boston  University,  22  in  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  18  at  Northeastern  University.  There  were 
11  who  went  to  Harvard,  6 to  Tufts,  and  4 to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  all  there  were  217  in  higher  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  21  in  other  New  England  States,  and  52 
outside  New  England.  Four  girls  are  married  and  19  boys  are 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Fifty  years  ago  a table  showing  the  size  of  86  elementary 
school  classes  was  published.  “Its  purpose,”  according  to  the 
report,  “is  to  give  prominence  to  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
local  public,  because  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  assigned  to 
each  teacher  ....  In  only  seven  instances  does  the  enrolment 
exceed  forty-five.”  The  classes  ranged  in  size  from  20  to  50 ! 

Fifty  years  later  the  classes  ranged  from  11  to  36  pupils,  and 
in  only  six  instances  did  the  enrolment  exceed  33.  The  total 
number  of  the  classes  was  181. 

The  maximum  salary  paid  to  a Brookline  teacher  in  one  of 
the  first  six  grades  was  $800  in  1907  and  is  $7000  today.  Seven 
thousand  dollars  was  the  salary  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
received  from  1924  to  1945.  A High  School  teacher  received  a 
maximum  of  $1200  in  1907,  and  he  receives  a maximum  of  $7700 
today.  You  could  spend  a great  deal  of  time,  if  you  were  inter- 
ested, in  computing  all  the  changes  in  economic  values  which 
have  taken  place  in  50  years.  If  you  do,  will  you  tell  me  whether 
or  not  the  Brookline  teacher  is  now  paid  as  adequately  as  he 
was  in  1907  ? 
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In  1908  the  State  Legislature  authorized  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  a pension  fund  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  To  be  retired  at  one-half  salary,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,  a teacher  must  be  at  least  60  years  old  and  must 
have  served  the  community  at  least  25  years.  He  made  no  con- 
tribution to  his  pension  allowance.  In  1914  a contributory 
system  was  established  by  the  State,  and  teachers  beginning 
work  in  Massachusetts  after  July  1 of  that  year  were  required 
to  have  a deduction  of  a small  percentage  of  their  salary  (now 
5 per  cent)  assigned  to  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund.  Teachers 
may  now  retire  on  an  annuity  and  pension,  which  in  the  case 
of  teachers  with  very  long  service  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
80  per  cent  of  their  final  salaries. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a man  on  the  School  Committee 
who  had  served  in  that  capacity  for  33  years  and  was  destined 
to  continue  until  his  death  19  years  later.  He  was  Michael 
Driscoll,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  school  erected  on  West- 
bourne  Terrace  in  1911.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  dedication  exercises.  Also  on  the  Committee  in  1907  was 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Baker,  who  served  as  a member  from  1900  to  1942. 
The  new  scdiool  on  Beverly  Road  Avas  named  for  her  in  1937. 
How  wonderful  is  our  Town  that  citizens  serve  it  so  long  and 
happily!  How  gracious  is  our  Toavii  that  it  honors  its  distin- 
guished citizens  while  they  are  living! 

The  Brookline  Education  Society,  organized  in  1895,  was  a 
powerful  ally  of  education  for  many  years.  It  existed  “to  create 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  present  theories  and  practices  in  teaching  and 
through  the  subcommittees  to  reinforce  the  work  of  the  schools 
and  bring  to  them  something  of  the  community’s  best  life ; to 
supplement  public  with  private  initiative,  to  create  a sound  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  best  educational  movements  of  today,  in  a 
word  to  bring  into  a natural  and  helpful  relationship  the  home 
and  the  school.”*  Unfortunately  for  me  the  Society  did  not  exist 
when  I came  to  Brookline  in  1930,  and  I know  of  it  only  because 
of  its  glowing  reputation.  Some  of  you  have  a first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  Society.  I mention  it  because  I belie\re  it  Avas  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Brookline  schools,  and  its  contributions  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Brookline  Council  for  the  Public  Schools,  organized  in 
1951,  has  within  its  power  the  possibility  of  becoming  a modern 
“Brookline  Education  Society.”  In  its  short  life  it  has  given 
evidence  of  such  a desire,  and  under  competent  and  enlightened 

* From  The  Brookline  Education  Society  (1895-1908),  pp.  17,  18. 
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leadership  will  give  a good  account  of  itself  to  the  community. 
It  has  my  blessing  and  encouragement. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  School  Committee  repeatedly  called  at- 
tention ‘‘to  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  evening 
schools.”  Apparently  about  100  attended  at  a cost  of  $2000  or 
less.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  Lincoln  Building  and  in  the 
Pierce  Building  in  English  branches,  carpentry,  stenography 
and  typewriting.*  Today  there  are  2000  enrolled  in  50  subjects. 
The  most  popular  courses  are  those  in  clothing  and  in  painting, 
with  enrolments  of  more  than  200  in  each  subject.  Only  slightly 
less  popular  are  the  classes  in  typewriting.  Other  courses  pro- 
vide a wide  variety  of  offerings  in  general  and  business  educa- 
tion, in  homemaking,  and  in  vocational  arts  such  as  automobile 
care,  cabinet  making,  and  radio  building  and  repair.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  adult  education  program  is  approximately  $49,000  of 
which  $13,000  is  reimbursed  to  the  Town  in  State-aid  and  regis- 
tration fees.  Today’s  objectives  are  to  help  Brookline  citizens 
(1)  to  improve  their  earning  power,  (2)  to  develop  hobbies  for 
use  in  their  leisure  time,  and  (3)  to  broaden  their  cultural  back- 
ground. 

Medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools  began  in  1894f,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  H.  Lincoln  Chase, 
agent  of  the  Board,  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  early  days  of 
medical  inspection  and  his  reports  are  interesting  reading. 

In  1906  the  State  Legislature  enacted  a law  calling  for  (1) 
medical  inspection  of  all  schools  and  (2)  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  each  pupil  as  to  sight  and  hearing.  The  1907  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  set  forth  at  great  length  the  re- 
sults of  examinations  not  only  of  eves  and  ears,  but  of  teeth 
also.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  these  studies,  it  may  be 
noted  that  50  per  cent  of  the  teeth  were  found  to  be  in  poor 
condition  and  25  per  cent  in  fair  condition.  Today  the  situation 
is  not  much  better. 

Dr.  Chase  served  as  Chief  Medical  Inspector  from  1894  to 
1913,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hastings  from  1913  to  1921,  and  Dr.  David 
M.  Hassman  from  1921  to  1955.  All  these  men  rendered  service 
of  great  merit. 

In  1955,  under  authorization  of  a special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  School  Committee  appointed  Dr.  Robert  H.  Hamlin, 
the  Town’s  Health  Director,  to  be  the  Director  of  School  Health 
Services,  and  Dr.  Maurice  M.  Osborne,  Jr.  as  School  Health 
Physician.  In  this  way  the  Committee  secured  for  our  schools 

* Report  for  1909,  p.  48. 

t School  Committee  Report  for  year  ending  January  31,  1907. 
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not  only  the  services  of  a competent  pediatrician  but  also  the 
resources  of  the  local  Health  Department,  of  the  Children’s 
Medical  Center,  and  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

The  more  we  study  history,  the  more  we  come  to  think  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  But  there  is ! 

Guidance,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  what  the  teacher 
can  do  as  a personal  counselor  and  an  educational  adviser,  came 
into  existence  in  1930  when  John  V.  Jewett  was  appointed  the 
first  guidance  counselor  ever  chosen  to  assist  the  students  of 
Brookline  High  School.  Three  years  later  James  R.  Hobson  was 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  child  placement  in  all  schools  and 
later  became  Director  of  Child  Placement,  a position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  responsible  for  the  admission  of  underage  children 
by  mental  test,  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  (particularly  in 
doubtful  cases),  the  proper  instruction  of  atypical  children,  and 
the  overall  program  of  guidance  both  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  High  School.  There  are  four  full-time  guidance 
counselors  in  the  High  School,  all  prepared  by  temperament, 
training,  and  experience  to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  nearly 
2200  students.  Our  first  duty  to  the  individual  child  is  to  treat 
him  like  an  individual.  ^ 3889*^0 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I mentioned  the  growth  of  the  High 
School  from  400  to  2000  students  in  50  years.  Shortly  after  1930 
when  the  enrolment  had  reached  1600  and  was  increasing 
rapidly,  the  challenge  of  size  began  to  be  felt.  For  how  many 
students  can  a Headmaster  exercise  a direct  administrative  re- 
sponsibility over  without  losing  sight  of  the  individual?  Not  as 
many  as  1600,  it  was  clear,  and  for  this  reason  the  House  Plan 
was  created.  I believe  it  to  be  the  first  such  plan  in  a high 
school,  though  Harvard  College  had  had  a House  Plan  for  a 
number  of  years.  With  a housemaster  and  an  assistant  house- 
master in  administrative  charge  of  each  class  (now  known  as  a 
house),  four  schools  within  a school  came  into  being,  with  the 
housemasters  responsible  to  the  Headmaster.  Thus  the  adminis- 
trative unit  is  kept  manageable  and  careful  attention  to  the 
individual  maintained. 

The  first  mention  of  a school  librarian  was  in  1907  when 
Helen  B.  Russell  was  listed  in  that  capacity  among  the  High 
School  faculty.  Thirty-seven  years  later  a librarian  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Baker  School,  opened  seven  years  before,  and  in 
subsequent  years  school  libraries  with  professionally  trained 
librarians  have  been  opened  in  every  elementary  school  except 
the  Pierce,  which  is  a very  short  distance  away  from  the  Public 
Library.  Rooms  with  books,  called  libraries,  had  existed  earlier, 
but  were  ineffective  until  formally  organized  with  a competent 
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librarian  in  charge.  For  the  pioneer  work  that  has  made  the 
school  libraries  an  indispensable  part  of  our  educational  system 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Butcher,  Town  Librarian,  and 
Miss  Dorothea  K.  Wetherell,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  School 
Libraries.  Today  we  have  13,000  books  in  the  High  School  li- 
brary, and  55,000  books  in  the  libraries  of  seven  elementary 
schools. 

School  lunchrooms  in  Brookline  began  in  1895  with  the 
opening  of  a new  High  School  building.  A kitchen  and  a lunch 
counter  in  the  basement,  operated  by  a concessionaire,  provided 
food  reported  to  be  “monotonous” ; but  with  the  passing  years 
reports  indicated  that  the  lunchroom  was  giving  satisfaction, 
that  more  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  quality  and  variety 
in  foods  served,  and  late  in  the  1920’s  Mrs.  Elvira  E.  Potter,  a 
faculty  member,  was  appointed  supervisor  of  lunchrooms  in  all 
schools.  Now  every  school  (except  the  Baldwin  and  Sewall 
primary  schools)  has  a lunchroom  supervised  by  Miss  Marion 
L.  Cronan,  Director  of  Homemaking,  and  a competent  staff  of 
homemaking  teachers,  cooks,  and  other  lunchroom  workers. 
Hot,  nourishing  food  prepared  in  clean,  attractive  kitchens,  the 
best  milk  procurable,  menus  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  grow- 
ing bodies,  and  service  in  pleasant,  uncrowded  lunchrooms  are 
our  continuing  objectives. 

The  first  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  ap- 
pointed in  1946  — Dr.  Rexford  Souder,  a graduate  of  Glassboro 
(New  Jersey)  State  Teachers  College,  and  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  position  is  held  today  by  William  F. 
Young,  Jr.,  previously  Principal  of  the  Runkle  School.  Chief 
among  his  duties  is  the  program  of  instruction,  including  sub- 
jects to  be  offered,  modified  or  discontinued,  courses  of  study 
(their  preparation,  use,  and  revision),  textbooks,  methods,  and 
results.  He  has  certain  other  duties,  such  as  the  direction  of 
adult  education,  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings,  and  the 
making  of  such  investigations  and  reports  as  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  may  require.  In  my  absence,  he  acts  as  Superintendent. 

The  Brookline  schools  have  a great  history,  only  a small  part 
of  which  I can  deal  with  today.  That  history  reveals  the  men 
and  women  of  monumental  size  who  have  served  on  her  School 
Committee  and  in  her  classrooms.  Back  of  these  estimable 
people  have  been  the  citizens  of  the  Town,  who  have  always  been 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  best  in  education,  and  who  have: 
received  more  than  they  paid  for. 

January  19,  1958 
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SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  10  WALTER  AVENUE 
AND  THE  WARD  FAMILY 

By  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 

Tlie  Ward  House  remained  in  a part  of  Koxbury  until  this 
family  was  nearly  extinct,  at  least  in  name  in  this  vicinity,  and 
was  sold  by  the  heirs  to  the  Brookline  Land  Company  in  1860. 
It  was  a beautiful  tract  of  land  and  included  nearly  all  the  land 
from  Pond  Avenue  to  Chestnut  Street,  and  nearly  all  from 
Washington  Street  to  Jamaica  Pond,  being  a part  of  Governor 
Leveret’s  original  allotment.  So  that  really  is  pretty  much  I 
imagine,  what  we  call  the  Farm  Area  today,  beginning  at  Wash- 
ington Street  and  going  all  the  way  back  through  to  the  Pond 
and  some  of  the  area  up  toward  Pond  Avenue  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

The  family  line  of  the  Wards  begins  with  John  Ward,  born 
in  1748,  his  son  Samuel  Ward,  born  in  1772,  and  his  son,  Henry 
Shedd  Ward,  born  in  1807.  Those  are  the  three  generations 
really  that  concern  this  land.  We  can  be  sure  that  John  Ward 
lived  on  or  near  this  land,  as  he  was  listed  in  Drake’s  History 
of  Roxbury  as  being  a member  of  the  Fire  Engine  Company 
which  was  located  near  the  Punchbowl  Tavern  (which,  as  you 
know,  was  right  across  the  street)  corner  of  Pearl  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  in  1787.  And  as  I remember  it,  that  small 
volunteer  lire  organization  was  manned  equally  from  Roxbury 
and  from  Brookline  for  a good  many  years  because  the  town  line 
between  Brookline  and  Roxbury  went  through  just  a little  bit 
further  up  in  Brookline.  Later  the  line  was  changed. 

We  have  no  records  about  Samuel  Ward,  John’s  son,  except 
the  above  quotation  from  Miss  Woods  that  he  was  part  owner 
of  the  Ward  farm.  Henry  Ward,  no  doubt  inherited  the  property 
from  his  father  and  grandfather.  On  the  Brookline  Historical 
Society  Land  map  for  1844,  he  is  shown  as  owning  two  houses 
on  this  property.  He  died  that  same  year,  and  in  1848,  his  widow 
married  Sylvester  Kimball. 

Now,  I think  that  I will  read  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Carl 
W.  Goodspeed  on  November  9,  1948  to  Mr.  Gorham  Dana  and 
this  is  relative  to  this  house. 

Dear  Mr.  Dana, 

Relative  to  my  conversation  with  you  concern- 
ing the  Brookline  Friendly  Society  building.  My 
grandfather,  Sylvester  Kimball,  married  Nabby 
Ross  Ward,  the  widow  of  Henry  Shedd  Ward  on 
November  2,  1848.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the 
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old  Ward  house,  this  is  the  early  Ward  house  which 
was  located  at  a point  about  opposite  the  present 
house  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Friendly  So- 
ciety. It  must  have  been  at  about  this  time,  1848 
or  1849,  that  the  old  Ward  house  burned. 

Sylvester  Kimball  then  built  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  Friendly  Society,  that’s  this  house, 
and  my  mother,  Martha  Ross  Kimball  was  born  in 
this  new  house  on  January  4,  1850.  This  would 
establish  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  house 
between  the  above  two  dates  November  22,  1848 
and  January  7,  1850  which  would  be  during  the 
year  of  1849,  or  about  100  years  before  this  letter 
was  written. 

I presume  of  course  that  we  should  take  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Goodspeed,  after  all,  whose  mother  was  born  in  this  house  and 
whose  forbears  lived  here  for  those  dates.  It  is  a little  bit  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  house  is  quite  as  late  as  1849  to  1850. 

A close  examination  of  this  building  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  one  room  deep,  with  two  chimneys  on  the  back  wall, 
a central  hall  and  staircase  with  one  room  on  either  side  and  a 
small  ell  which  probably  contained  the  kitchen.  The  house  faces 
on  Washington  Street  with  the  side  of  the  ell  running  along 
Walter  Avenue.  As  you  know  the  front  of  the  house  is  straight 
through  this  way  — the  original  front  door,  the  house  entirely 
original  in  the  front  — there’s  been  very  little  change,  as  you 
will  see  later,  I hope,  if  you’ll  go  over  it,  and  of  course  we  are 
in  an  ell  here  which  is  a very  much  later  construction  than  the 
original  house  which  is  back  this  way. 

The  house  still  retains  its  original  front  door  and  most  of 
its  interior  woodwork,  including  doors,  windows  and  mantle- 
pieces.  The  woodwork  for  the  most  part  is  of  the  type  used 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  certain 
later  features  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  front  door,  with 
sidelights,  and  the  mantel,  give  the  impression  that  it  was  built 
around  the  year  1825.  Now  Mr.  Goodspeed  said  it  was  built 
in  1849  and  probably  it  was,  but  I do  think  that  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a house  with  woodwork  purely  Federal  in  character  which 
is  perhaps  roughly  from  1785  to  1815  or  1820,  such  as  this  house 
has.  It  has  no  Victorian  characteristics.  The  woodwork  is  all 
such  as  you  find  in  the  early  houses  in  Brookline  between  1800 
and  1820.  Whether  the  Wards  used  some  older  material  here 
from  a house  that  might  have  been  partially  burned,  or  got 
some  second-hand  material  which  was  quite  often  done,  or 
whether  indeed  they  simply  built  in  the  style  of  the  generation 
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before,  I don’t  know.  But  in  any  case  the  house  is  now  over  one 
hundred  years  old,  or  whatever  date  you  may  take  its  building, 
and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  old  families,  the  Ward  family, 
here  in  this  part  of  the  Village. 

A little  bit  later,  I think  it  was  in  1844,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Eoxbury  and  Brookline  were  really  laid,  and  this  part  of 
the  town  of  course  then  accrued  to  Brookline,  with  the  Boxbury 
line,  as  you  know  being  pushed  a little  bit  further  that  way,  as 
it  still  is.  This  is  just  a very  brief  and  informal  introduction  to 
the  house  as  you  may  later  see  it,  and  this  letter  which  is  rather 
interesting  — you  might  like  to  read  it  — is  here  on  the  table. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  BROOKLINE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 

By  Miss  Sybil  Baker 

If  I waited  till  the  end  to  tell  you  about  the  house  you’ll  all 
be  breaking  up  and  I might  forget  to  do  it.  As  Mrs.  Little  said 
of  course,  this  wing  is  new,  and  the  room  next  to  it  where  we’ll 
have  our  tea  is  also  new.  Beyond  them  you’ll  go  into  the  old 
house  and  as  you  see  them  now,  you  will  see  a very  small  room 
which  is  the  room  Miss  Moberg  used  to  occupy  when  the  Nursing 
Service  was  here.  Then  beyond  that  is  the  larger  room  which 
we  now  use  as  a room  for  my  supervisor.  And  many  of  the 
rooms  are  going  to  be  devoid  of  chairs,  because  they  are  in  here, 
and  incidentally,  I hate  to  see  some  of  you  sitting  in  those  hard 
green  chairs,  when  there  are  two  or  three  comfortable  ones  in 
front.  If  you  get  awfully  sore  where  you’re  sitting,  please 
move.  I have  just  come  from  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Workers  — Social  Welfare  — as  they  call  it  now,  and  have  been 
moving  in  and  out  of  every  meeting,  and  I think  everyone  in 
the  front  row  should  get  up  and  move  to  the  back  and  vice  versa. 

Then  upstairs,  where  I hope  you  will  go,  to  the  second  room, 
the  front  two  rooms  in  the  old  house  are  the  waiting  room  for 
clients  with  no  chairs,  as  you  know,  and  my  office;  and  my 
office,  I think  simply  is  one  that  really  ought  to  be  photographed 
because  it  lias  a lovely  old  fireplace  and  mantle  in  it,  and  the 
doors  and  the  ceiling  slant  — like  this,  because  the  floors  in  the 
building  are  settled,  and  so  you  get  very  aware  there  of  the  old 
house,  I think.  Then,  as  you  come  back  into  the  rooms  over  the 
other  offices,  the  secretary’s  office  is  the  one  that’s  over  the  room 
where  the  refreshments  are  to  be  served,  and  then  the  back  part 
we  l:ave  tried  to  remodel,  since  the  nurses  moved  out  we  have 
made  four  very  small  rooms  into  two  moderately  good-size  1 
rooms  by  just  tearing  down  partitions.  The  third  floor  has  just 
a playroom  and  a room  we  use  for  students,  and  I thought  it 
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would  possibly  be  intolerably  hot  up  there  and  that  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  climb  the  second  flight  of  stairs. 

This  is  a particularly  fitting  time  to  have  in  here,  I think, 
because  actually  we  are  80  years  old.  Now,  we  somehow  never 
seem  to  announce  ourselves  as  organized  at  the  time  that  I feel 
we  really  were,  simply  because  we  didn’t  get  out  certain  legal 
papers,  and  we  weren’t  chartered  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  was  on  June  30th,  in  1878,  which  would  be 
80  years  ago  next  month,  that  the  predecessor  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  organized.  Now  some  of  you  Avere  here  three  years 
ago  when  Miss  Moberg  talked  to  you  about  the  history  of  the 
Nursing  Service  in  Brookline  at  its  50th  anniversary.  You  will 
have  heard  some  of  the  material  that  I’m  going  to  give  to  you 
today  because  until  recently,  we  Avere  one  and  the  same  organ- 
ization and,  of  course,  we  still  have  our  roots  in  the  same  place. 
But  in  order  to  carry  my  report  along,  someAvhat  consecutively, 
it  seems  better  to  repeat  it. 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mayo  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mellen  met  at  the  Colonial  farmhouse  at  Coolidge 
Corner,  owned  by  the  Stearns’  and  decided  that  something  had 
to  be  clone  about  the  end  of  the  Horse  Car  Line  in  Brookline 
Village,  which  had  nothing  but  saloons  on  any  side  of  the  street, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  horse  car  line  there  Avas  no  place  for 
anyone  to  go  but  into  the  saloons.  So  they  decided  that  they 
would  start  a reading  room  so  that  the  men  could  go  into  the 
reading  room  rather  than  the  saloons.  They  called  it  first  the 
Temperance  Lunch  and  Reading  Room,  and  it  Avas  in  the  Lyceum 
Building,  on  Washington  Street.  The  luncheons  were  discon- 
tinued fairly  soon  but  the  reading  room  continued.  They  did 
have  a pledge  card  for  people  to  sign  and  it  was  signed,  as  we 
read  through  the  history  of  that  period.  They  also,  in  order  to 
open  this  reading  room,  appealed  for  money  and  Avith  a pledge 
card  which  read  “that  each  according  to  his  several  ability”  and 
they  wished  to  open  “a  quiet,  respectable  yet  social  place  of 
resort  for  innocent  games  supplied  with  useful,  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  matter.”  The  games  turned  out  to  be  domi- 
noes and  checkers,  the  reading  matter  Avas  a newspaper,  a few 
books,  and  a scrapbook. 

They  requested  that  all  literature  sent  to  the  reading  room 
be  “non-sectarian,  but  of  good  moral  tendency.”  I think  the 
thing  that  I was  pleased  with  though,  and  I wasn’t  aware  of  it, 
until  I was  looking  over  this  material,  is  the  fact  that  so  far 
back  we  did  stress  that  we  were  a non-sectarian  agency,  of 
course,  which  is  the  key  thing  which  distinguished  us  from  the 
sectarian  social  agencies  like  us.  So  Avay  back  in  1878  we 
started  out  as  a non-sectarian  agency. 
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About  40  men  a day  apparently  patronized  this  little  reading 
room,  and  I imagine  a few  more  books  must  have  been  added  to 
tlie  shelves,  and  they  decided  that  they  had  outgrown  that  and 
they  wanted  to  have  a little  more  activity,  so  they  moved  across 
the  Railroad  Bridge  to  the  Dun-Edin  Building  and  a piano  was 
donated  and  they  hired  a permanent  attendant,  and  monthly 
expenses  which  I’m  sure  must  have  been  rent  plus  the  fee  for 
the  service  of  the  attendant  were  $67  a month. 

They  called  this  an  experiment  of  promoting  good  morals 
and  polite  manners  by  occasionally  having  appropriate  speak- 
ing and  reading  aloud  to  the  men.  Mrs.  Stearns  and  her  friends 
were  still  the  managers,  and  the  project  was  supported  by  their 
personal  appeals.  In  1880,  two  years  later,  they  admitted  women 
and  girls,  and  started  some  entertainment,  and  this  was  quite 
revolutionary,  I guess,  for  that  time.  They  began  giving  band 
concerts  outside,  that  is  widening  their  responsibility  from  just 
a reading  room  and  the  activities  inside  to  really  community 
entertainment,  and  they  also  installed  outside  their  door  a tank 
of  ice  water  which  they  say  was  very  well  patronized,  and  they 
hoped  they  might  have  trapped  some  men  from  the  saloons  with 
the  water. 

At  that  time  they  also  set  aside  a room  for  meetings,  feeling 
that  they  had  a community  responsibility  again,  beyond  just 
this  presumably  inebriated  crowd  that  they  opened  up  for.  And 
the  first  group  that  met  in  it,  logically,  was  the  Woman’s  Cliris- 
i tian  Temperance  Union,  because  it  was  three  of  their  members 
who  had  organized  it.  They  started  then  a sewing  circle  for 
children  which  they  appropriately  called  the  Band  of  Hope,  and 
I use  the  word  “appropriately”  from  the  early  history.  I don’t 
know  quite  why  it  was  appropriate  that  children  in  a sewing 
class  be  the  Band*  of  Hope. 

In  the  years,  1881  and  1882,  they  recorded  8,000  visits  to 
that  reading  room.  Of  course,  we  don’t  know  how  many  people 
that  represented.  In  1884  apparently  the  town  of  Brookline 
became  a Temperance  town,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  town  being- 
forbidden,  and  so  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  in  the  early 
history  of  that  time  of  any  temperance  pleasures  being  taken. 
The  only  figure  I saw  was  that  one  time  there  were  70.  But 
that  was  not  at  the  end  when  the  book  closed,  so  I don’t  know 
how  many  more  had  been  added.  In  1884,  they  started  garment 
making,  sort  of  a place  for  second-hand  clothing,  and  started 
cooking  classes. 

Then  in  1886,  two  things  really  happened  that  were  quite 
important.  In  that  spring,  a Brookline  Friendly  Union  was 
chartered  to  carry  on  a charitable  work  in  Brookline  similar 
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to  that  done  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  which  was 
an  organization  a number  of  years  older  than  we,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  there  was  a Brookline  Union,  Incorpo- 
rated, which  was  to  raise  $35,000  to  build  a fine,  large  building 
which  would  contain  space  for  all  the  regular  charitable  activi- 
ties of  the  town  in  addition  to  the  rooms  for  club  work,  a hall 
for  dramatic  and  musical  entertainment,  a coffee  room,  a 
gymnasium,  a billiard  room,  a bowling  alley,  and,  and  I’m  quot- 
ing, “A  conversation  room  in  the  basement,  for  working  men  to 
congregate  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation.”  The  Brookline 
Union,  actually  was  only  formed  to  erect  and  to  maintain  a 
building,  and  the  land  for  it  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns. 
Now  that  is  the  Union  Building  which  still  stands,  and  it  looks 
almost  like  a factory,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Walnut  Streets, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  This  was  dedicated  on  November 
10,  1888.  It  had  been  used  apparently  for  the  Friends  group, 
almost  a year  behind  that.  Well,  it  always  interested  me  that 
although  when  they  first  organized  the  Brookline  Friendly 
Union,  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  carry  on  work  similar 
to  that  done  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  but  possibly 
never  did  that,  at  least  not  for  a number  of  years  after  this. 
Because  what  they  did  develop  was  a program  much  more  sim- 
ilar to  that  carried  on  by  the  present  day  Neighborhood  houses 
which  consisted  of  clubs,  various  group  activities,  a bank ; all 
sorts  of  things  entirely  geared  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  In  fact, 
they  said  that  they  were  starting  an  experiment  to  learn  some- 
thing more  definite  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  town, 
and  how  it  could  be  improved.  They  set  up  early  a Visiting 
Committee  and  the  first  year’s  report  after  this  Visiting  Com- 
mittee was  established  was  that  they  had  persuaded  70  families 
to  start  with  savings  for  coal  and  they  go  on  to  say  later  that 
when  the  price  was  saved  for  half  a ton  of  coal,  the  ton  of  coal 
was  delivered,  and  they  could  start  saving  again  for  the  next 
ton  of  coal.  The  second  committee  was  the  Coal  Committee  and 
they  distributed  90  tons  the  first  year  at  reduced  prices.  The 
third  was  a Committee  on  Boy’s  Clubs,  fourth,  Committee  on 
Girl’s  Clubs,  five,  a Committee  on  Rides  for  Children ; they  said 
in  there  something  about  a 5 cent  rate,  but  I don’t  quite  think 
that  that  had  too  much  connection,  I think  all  rides  for  children 
then  were  5 cents.  A Committee  on  Cooking  Classes,  a Commit- 
tee on  District  Nursing,  a Committee  on  Two  Tenement  Houses, 
and  it  specifically  says,  a Committee  on  Two  Tenement  Houses, 
and  apparently  this  committee  worked  with  the  people  who  lived 
in  these  two  tenement  houses  to  see  if  they  could  help  them  to 
improve  conditions,  and  to  maintain  them  more  cleanly  and  they 
report  that  there  was  much  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of 
those  houses  and  that  all  rent  had  been  paid  to  date.  Then  they 
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report  that  the  Stearns  family  were  so  pleased  at  the  progress 
of  these  people  — and  I don’t  know  how  large  these  two  tene- 
ment houses  were  — that  they  had  a party  for  them  where  they 
were  allowed  to  pick  fruit  and  flowers  and  then  were  served  a 
dinner,  and  at  the  end  of  the  party,  it  is  quoted,  that  one  of  the 
tenement  house  dwellers,  said  “if  more  people  like  Mr.  Stearns 
would  rent  tenements  to  poor  people,  it  would  save  them  from 
unjust  and  cruel  landlords.” 

In  1889,  because  of  the  confusion  between  this  Brookline 
Union  which  owned  the  building,  and  the  Brookline  Friendly 
Union  which  was  apparently  maintaining  the  activities  in  it, 
the  Brookline  Friendly  Union  changed  its  name  to  the  Brookline 
Friendly  Society,  which  our  corporate  body  still  has  as  its 
name.  The  activities  continued,  clubs  and  classes,  playground 
activities,  rugs  and  wood,  dancing  classes,  and  under  the  danc- 
ing classes  it  said  “with  some  restriction”  but  the  waltz  and  the 
two-step  were  allowed  with  an  occasional  Schottische  and  chap- 
erones were  always  present. 

In  1905  the  medical  department  was  established  and  this  too 
I think  is  quite  in  line  with  the  program  at  the  old  “settlement 
houses”,  as  we  used  to  call  them  when  I was  growing  up,  neigh- 
borhood houses  now,  because  the  very  first  visiting  nurse  service 
that  was  started,  and  what  we  called  then  district  nurses  and 
'district  doctors  went  out  from  Hull  house  and  then  from  The 
Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York.  Miss  Moberg  in  her 
report  said  that  way  back  in  one  of  the  very  early  reports  they 
spoke  of  the  Nursing  Committee,  in  fact  I spoke  of  a Nursing 
'Committee  here.  Apparently  nurses  reported  for  emergencies 
only  in  the  home,  but  in  1905  they  started  an  organization,  in  a 
sense,  a whole  program  where  a doctor  was  here  two  days  a 
week,  but  other  doctors  could  make  calls  in  the  home  where 
people  couldn’t  afford  doctors,  and  had  nurses  for  visiting  homes 
here.  They  were  called  district  doctors  and  district  nurses  at 
That  time  because  they  worked  only  in  the  financially  poor 
district. 

In  October,  1905,  we  really  were  incorporated  and  were 
given  our  charter  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  poor 
of  the  town  in  efforts  for  their  own  improvement.  And  then  in 
December,  1905,  the  Brookline  Union  dissolved  and  turned  its 
building  over  to  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society. 

It  was  not  until  1912  that  the  first  real,  organized,  so-called 
social  service  department  was  founded.  They  report  this  and 
«o  this  I begin  to  think  indicates  why  we  don’t  go  back  to  1878 
but  usually  1886.  They  speak  in  1912  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  quarter  century  of  an  organized  Brookline  Friendly  Soci- 
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ety.  At  that  time  they  began  the  organization  of  a social  service 
department  which  they  state  as:  “fully  equipped  as  a family 
agency  covering  all  sides  of  family  life,”  and  I want  you  to  hear 
what  all  sides  of  family  life  are : health,  recreation  and  finance. 
Later  the  recreational  work  was  subordinated  to  the  other  two ; 
so  the  primary  emphasis  of  this  agency  in  its  starting  family 
service  work  — what  we  iioav  call  family  service  work  — was 
most  concerned  in  the  health  and  financial  affairs  of  the  poor 
in  the  town,  with  the  health  being  primarily  taken  care  of  by 
the  health  services. 

I said  notice  the  things  which  are  registered  parts  of  family 
living  because  today  of  course  we  put  family  relationships  at 
the  top  and  apparently  in  that  time  they  were  not  thinking 
about  how  people  got  along  together.  Maybe  they  just  assumed 
people  did,  when  they  were  in  families,  and  so  if  the  financial 
affairs  were  straightened  out,  that  would  be  enough. 

Prior  to  1912,  when  this  organization  came,  for  a number 
of  years,  they  had  had  27  Friendly  Visitors  who  visited  weekly, 
but  the  only  comment  about  them,  as  I reported  earlier,  was 
that  they  collected  money  for  coal,  but  in  doing  this,  in  going 
into  the  homes  weekly,  it  led  to  further  friendly  and  helpful 
relationships,  with  poor  people  who  desired  advice  in  their  ef- 
forts for  improvement.  They  go  on,  “there  were  other  families, 
however,  living  in  such  conditions  of  intemperance  and  general 
demoralization,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  ladies  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  to  deal  with  the  situation.”  So  they 
voted  that  they  would  set  up  a department  of  outside  work  to 
be  conducted  by  a trained  social  service  worker  of  experienced 
tact  and  ability.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Taft  was 
engaged. 

In  the  front  pages  of  the  annual  reports,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished every  year,  the  Society’s  goal  was  stated : “Our  society 
is  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  of  drunkenness,  of  idleness, 
for  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  of  innocent  pleasure,  of  intel- 
ligent reading ; it  promotes  a better  understanding  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  more  than  all,  it  helps  those  who  are 
striving  to  help  themselves.”  That  statement,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  early  phrases  used  in  social  work.  “It  helps  people  to 
help  themselves.” 

In  Miss  Taft’s  first  report,  I thought  I would  read  you  a 
couple  of  paragraphs : 

“It  is  a senseless  task  trying  to  pull  families  to  their 
feet  when  they  are  falling  through  the  careless 
giving  of  material  things  which  they  did  not  need 
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and  the  withholding  of  the  industrial  training,  or 
custodial  treatment  which  they  did  need.  Through 
this  long  dependence,  and  lack  of  the  right  kind  of 
help,  many  of  them  have  lost  that  self-respect 
which  is  necessary  for  good  citizenship.  The  giving 
of  money  or  material  aid  to  families  in  distress  is 
not  our  aim,  but  rather  the  building  up  of  family 
strength,  resourcefulness  and  independence.  The 
mere  lack  of  money  usually  stands  for  but  a small 
part  of  the  total  need,  and  it  requires  time  and 
training  to  find  its  true  meaning.  Investigation, 
not  for  the  sake  of  proving  a fraud,  but  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  present  trouble,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  cases  of  need,  immediate  and  material  relief  is 
always  given,  and  then  the  investigation  follows.” 

And  she  speaks  at  that  time  of  something  that  had  been 
started  a long  time  before  her  organization;  there  was  a Case 
Committee,  which  met  twice  a month,  and  to  whom  the  Friendly 
Visitors  brought  their  problems,  and  this  Case  Committee  asked 
volunteers  to  try  to  think  of  the  best  way  to  help  the  people. 
Now  those  Case  Committees  continued  up  until  about  four  or 
five  years  ago,  with  the  emphasis  somewhat  being  changed,  the 
prior  uses  of  the  Committee  being  that  they  would  help  us  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the  community  and  help  us  to  interpret 
to  the  community  the  kind  of  services  we  could  offer,  but  it  was 
certainly  up  until  1930,  that  the  Case  Committee  really  would 
vote  how  to  help  people. 

When  I first  went  into  social  work,  I was  not  in  Brookline, 
I was  in  Boston,  but  I can  remember  you  took  cases,  and  the 
committee  would,  vote  whether  you  should  give  a family  $10  a 
week  for  so  many  weeks,  or  whether  you  would  give  somebody 
a scholarship  to  school,  or  whether  you  would  give  somebody 
even  a pair  of  shoes,  sometimes,  was  a vote.  And  then  I think 
later  both  the  committees  and  the  professionals  felt  that  they 
were  asking  the  committee  to  give  opinions  which  the  profes- 
sional only  had  the  right  to  decide  and  what  we  needed  most 
from  the  committees  was  the  temper  of  the  community  and  the 
border  needs  which  they  saw,  and  they  have  been  used  in  that 
fashion  since  that  time. 

In  1914,  it  is  interesting,  that  Mrs.  Taft  was  set  up  as  super- 
intendent of  the  agency.  For  the  first  time  the  superintendent 
was  given  full  responsibility  for  the  several  departments  of  the 
organization  which  included  the  Nursing  Service.  That  con- 
tinued really  until  1942  when  following  a study  which  I will 
refer  to  later,  I came,  and  as  a result  of  the  study  the  Nursing 
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Service  and  the  Family  Service  were  set  up  as  two  distinct 
departments  each  with  their  own  executive  and  each  with  their 
own  advisory  committee.  But  from  1914  to  1942  it  continued  in 
this  fashion.  I thought  you  would  be  interested  that  in  the  ear- 
lier days  Mrs.  James  M.  Codman  was  president  and  she  was 
succeeded  in  1917  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Percy. 

The  club  activity  stopped  on  October  19,  1918.  I first  thought 
that  it  had  probably  stopped  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
agency  so  hopelessly  toward  the  war  — various  problems  came 
up  at  that  time  — but  I did  find  then  that  the  building  Avas 
turned  over  to  the  town,  not  given  to  them,  and  the  Playground 
Commission  of  the  town  agreed  to  conduct  the  program  of  recre- 
ation within  our  old  building.  At  that  time  the  Brookline  Day 
Nursery  had  used  this  building  and  had  carried  on  the  nursery, 
and  they  decided  to  give  that  up,  and  in  1918  they  gave  the 
building  to  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society,  to  be  conducted,  and 
used  for,  a health  center.  I think  actually  we  may  have  leased 
it  for  $1  a year  for  about  three  years  and  then  it  was  given  to  us. 

In  1920  the  report  spoke  of  the  formation  of  two  very  impor- 
tant committees : one  was  the  Interchurch  Work  for  Community 
Service,  and  I do  not  find  other  references  to  it  particularly, 
but  I cannot  help  but  feel  that  that  is  the  Interchurch  Commit- 
tee within  the  town,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  in 
terms  of  its  function,  but  of  course  we  are  beneficiaries  of  its 
work.  To  this  committee  all  the  sewing  departments  of  various 
organizations  as  they  may  be  called  in  various  churches  joined 
together  in  what  is  called  the  Interchurch  Committee.  Then  the 
second  one  was  the  Visiting  Housekeeper.  I do  not  know  how 
long  we  kept  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  on.  That  is  a course  we 
call  the  Homemaker  now,  but  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  primary 
needs  of  almost  all  family  agencies.  We  draw  on  the  Boston 
Family  Service  when  we  need  one. 

Now  in  March,  1920,  there  was  a survey  of  the  agency  made 
by  Miss  Mary  Gardner  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  and  Miss  Margaret  Rich  who  was  then 
the  Associate  Director  of  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Family  Social  Work,  the  predecessor  name  for  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America,  our  national  organization. 
They  recommended  a committee  reorganization,  and  right  down 
Nursing,  Social  Service,  Cooperative  Committee,  a Publicity 
Committee,  A Camp  Committee  and  a Building  Committee.  The 
organization  had  piloted  this,  studied  a day  camp  for  the  good 
of  the  children  that  went  under  the  health  department  auspices 
and  then  were  maintaining  a “Camp  Codman  for  Boys”  which 
started  on  the  Cape  and  then  seemed  to  be  located  in  several 
different  organizations. 
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In  1920,  following  this  survey  the  Board,  in  studying  itr 
voted  at  one  time  that  they  should  change  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization, the  Brookline  Friendly  Society,  because  they  thought 
it  was  quite  outgrown,  and  I notice  we  have  struggled  with  it 
for  a good  many  years  and  we  still  have  it  as  our  parent  organ- 
ization. 

In  1926,  we  finally  were  able  to  sell  the  big  building  on  Wal- 
nut Street,  and  social  service  was  moved  into  the  little  building 
that  some  of  you  can  see  set  back  in  what  originally  Avas  our 
yard,  and  which  is  iioav  a house  we  do  not  own.  In  1930,  Family 
Service  as  we  are  iioav  called  moved  into  this  building,  occupy- 
ing the  second  floor,  we  had  resident  caretakers  on  the  third, 
and  they  also  then  had  what  we  now  have  as  our  lounge.  I think 
only  about  a year  after  I came  the  caretakers  remained,  and 
that  would  mean  that  from  1930  to  1943,  Family  Service  Avas 
just  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

There  were  three  other  health  surveys,  1927,  1942  and  1948, 
and  in  all  of  these  was  the  recommendation  that  Miss  Moberg 
spoke  about,  that  the  three  nursing  services  of  the  town  be 
merged,  that  is  the  School  Nursing,  the  Public  Health  Nurses 
and  the  Visiting  Nurses  all  function  under  one  director.  That,, 
of  course,  has  not  materialized  but  in  June  of  1956,  when  the 
Health  Center  was  opened,  our  Visiting  Nurse  Service  did  move 
to  the  Health  Center  and  on  contract  with  the  town  did  take 
over  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing.  There  is  no  af- 
filiation here  at  all  or  supervisory  plan  with  the  School  Nurses. 

Now  I am  jumping  back  a little  bit,  but  one  thing  that  in- 
terested me  in  the  ol.l  reports  was  that  in  1929,  we  recognized 
the  need  for  some  help  with  emotional  problems,  and  a mental 
health  worker  was  added  to  the  staff  to  help  both  the  nurses 
and  the  Family  Service  state  workers,  she  Avas  retained  only 
for  a year  because  of  the  financial  situation,  but  that  was  an 
early  date  it  seemed  to  me  for  an  awareness  of  emotional  prob- 
lems because  it  was  not  until  after  the  first  World  War  that 
in  this  country,  I think,  Ave  gave  much  recognition  to  the  char- 
acter in  the  treatment  of  behavior  or  of  just  general  patterns 
of  emotional  trouble.  We  always  avoided  that  and  considered 
them  only  in  terms  of  mental  disease,  and  Brookline  must  really 
have  been  one  of  the  very  early  communities  to  recognize  that 
this  Avas  an  appropriate  training  for  social  workers  and  for 
nurses. 

In  1923  Mrs.  Taft  resigned,  she  had  been  here  for  11  years, 
and  Miss  Ruby  Litchfield  I think  Avho  had  been  her  assistant 
stayed  just  for  three  years,  and  at  that  time  Miss  Lillian  Brown 
became  the  Executive  Director  or  the  General  Secretary  as  she 
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was  called.  Miss  Brown  had  been  employed  in  1923  as  a Finan- 
cial and  Publicity  Secretary,  and  I really  feel  that  we  owe  Miss 
Brown  a tremendous  amount,  because  I think  that  a lot  of  the 
recognition  and  acceptance  this  agency  has  with  other  organiza- 
tions in  town  and  with  the  churches,  and  certainly  much  of  our 
reasonably  large  endowment  was  secured  through  her  efforts. 

In  1935  we  joined  the  Community  Fund  and  in  1942  there 
was  a survey,  of  just  the  Family  Service  Department,  which  was 
done  by  the  Community  Council  of  Boston  which  is  now  in  the 
United  Community  Services  and  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America  and  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Board.  What 
really  had  happened  over  the  years  was  that  Miss  Brown’s,  who 
was  not  a trained  worker,  methods  of  helping  people  had 
changed  greatly,  and  there  was  a director  of  nurses  and  a super- 
visor of  the  case  workers.  The  supervisor  had  been  ill  for  several 
years,  and  was  not  really  here,  and  Miss  Brown,  with  the  Board, 
felt  that  there  should  be  a survey  to  see  whether  there  was  a need 
for  a family  service  agency  in  Brookline,  or  should  we  combine 
with  Boston,  or  what  would  be  the  situation.  As  a result  of 
that  study,  I came  to  the  Agency  in  September  1942.  And  it  was 
at  that  time  too,  as  I referred  earlier,  that  I became  the  Execu- 
tive Director  only  of  Family  Service.  Miss  Moberg  was  made 
Executive  Director  of  the  Nursing  Service,  and  we  each  had 
our  advisory  committee  who  were  responsible  to  a joint  board. 
I think  that  was  the  real  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  there  was  not  an  awful  lot  that  was  common 
In  the  performing  of  the  services  of  the  nurse  and  the  case 
worker.  When  I came  to  the  agency,  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Soule 
was  President,  then  as  he  became  ill,  Mr.  Franklin  King  was 
President  for  three  years,  and  then  in  1946  Mrs.  Rowe  was  Presi- 
dent, and  she  continued  as  long  as  the  organization  remained 
one.  Mrs.  Gordon  R.  Hall  has  been  the  President  of  Family 
Service  since  we  took  our  own  name,  in  February  of  1957. 

Now  that  is  a long  part  of  history,  and  I think  I want  you 
to  know,  and  I think  yon  want  to  know,  what  is  Family  Service 
work  today.  I will  try  very  briefly  to  give  you  some  picture  of 
it,  and  I do  have  little  leaflets  here  on  the  table  that  I really 
would  love  to  have  you  all  take  home,  because  these  are  ones 
which  you  could  refer  to  yourselves,  or  give  to  friends  whenever 
there  is  any  problem  with  which  you  feel  we  can  help.  One  of 
the  hardest  things  that  Family  Service  Agency  has  had  to  work 
on,  I think,  is  to  overcome  the  part  of  our  history  when  we 
organized  as  districts  for  the  poor  to  help  just  the  alcoholics  and 
the  dissolute  people.  Now  Family  Service  is  really  for  all  people 
in  town ; we  have  no  economic  barriers  any  more  than  we  have 
any  racial  or  religious  barriers.  We  have  a fee-system  which 
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covers  our  cost  per  interview.  It  runs  from  50c  per  week  to  a: 
maximum  of  $12,  and  I have  a feAv  in  my  Board  who  will  raise 
it  to  $15  probably  this  next  year.  That  is,  the  people  pay  the 
fee  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  the  income  they  have  and 
the  expenses  under  which  they  operate.  We  are  quite  proud 
because  it  is  a fee-system  which  was  started  in  our  Agency,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  Waltham,  and 
several  other  of  the  communities  around,  and  it  has  been  written 
up  in  our  national  publication. 

The  people  who  come  to  us  now  primarily  come  because  of 
marital  problems,  for  parent-child  problems,  special  problems 
that  concern  the  elderly,  financial  management  and  budgeting,, 
so  many  people  get  into  debt  these  days.  Then  they  come  because 
of  health  problems,  which  may  mean  changing  a job,  because  the 
kind  of  job  they  are  doing  they  cannot  hold  because  they  have 
special  heart  or  other  physical  conditions.  They  may  come  for 
vocational  guidance  or  for  educational  guidance.  It  is  essential 
in  a community  like  this  that  we  work  very  closely  with  other 
community  groups,  the  schools,  the  churches,  all  the  other 
organizations. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  that  there  has  been  this  big  change 
in  the  work  of  a family  service  agency  has  been  the  growth  of 
public  welfare.  Now  of  course  when  our  organization  started, 
there  was  no  public  welfare.  There  was  no  public  relief.  If 
anyone  became  totally  dependent,  they  were  sent  to  an  alms 
house.  Through  the  increased  understanding  of  what  poverty 
does  to  people,  and  that  actually  it  may  cost  the  community 
more  to  maintain  people  in  poverty  than  it  does  to  give  them 
reasonable  advantages  that  involve  health,  housing,  clothing,, 
food  and  fuel,  and  things  of  that  sort,  there  has  been  of  course 
this  tremendous  growth  throughout  the  whole  country  of  public 
welfare  standards  and  in  most  communities  the  public  welfare 
departments  now  assume  complete  responsibility  for  what  we 
call  those  basic  needs  of  family  living.  It  has  left  the  private 
family  agencies  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  they  always  said 
they  were  founded:  no  money,  no  financial  assistance,  without 
a friend.  That  is,  it  is  the  personal  contact  of  helping  people 
which  we  have  now  been  freed  to  do.  Now  we  define  our  purpose 
as  to  contribute  to  harmonious  families  in  relationships,  to 
strengthen  the  positive  values  in  family  life,  to  promote  healthy 
personality  development  and  satisfactory  social  functioning  of 
various  family  members.  We  have  five  outlined  responsibilities 
that  are  established  for  all  family  agencies  in  good  standing,, 
and  I want  to  report  to  you  that  we  do  have  good  standing,  I 
think,  on  a national  level  and  on  a local  level.  The  first  is  of 
course  our  primary  work  of  case  work  service  to  settle  indi- 
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viduals  and  families,  then  the  second  basic  responsibility  of  an 
agency  like  ours  is  working  to  improve  the  social  conditions 
which  directly  affect  family  life,  then  there  are  three  others 
which  some  agencies  do  or  do  not,  but  are  considered  desirable 
functions  if  one  can  carry  them  on.  They  are  the  offering  of 
leadership  in  group  educational  discussion  or  counseling  pro- 
grams, the  offering  of  training  experience  to  students  in  social 
work,  and  doing  research.  I think  the  last  is  the  hardest  for  the 
small  agency  to  participate  in  but  we  also  have  made  our  con- 
tribution there. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  re-organization  was  done  in  1942, 
the  study,  was  because  students  from  the  schools  of  social  work 
were  not  being  sent  to  this  agency,  and  it  was  felt,  that  was  why 
it  was  recognized  I think,  that  there  had  to  be  a trained  leader. 
And  by  being  trained,  I think  I should  explain  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know,  it  does  mean,  not  only  a bachelor’s  but  a 
master’s  in  social  work,  which  means  three  years  of  graduate 
study. 

Now  what  we  do,  we  call  case  work,  and  case  work  is  really 
just  a process  through  which  we  help  people.  It  is  a process 
done  almost  entirely  through  interviewing.  It  is  learning  how 
to  help  people  verbalize  what  it  is  that  is  concerning  them,  what 
they  have  ever  tried  to  do  about  it,  what  they  feel  was  blocking 
them  in  improving  situations  themselves,  and  then  trying  to 
work  with  them,  and  pulling  together  all  the  resources  that  they 
may  both  within  themselves  and  outside,  so  that  they  may  either 
work  to  overcome  the  problem  or  to  be  able  to  live  with  it  with- 
out it  interfering  in  their  function.  Now  I do  not  know  whether 
that  sounds  like  an  awful  lot  of  worries,  but  it  is  really : trying 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  is  the  matter,  whatever  he  has  tried  that 
is  not  working,  and  how  together  can  we  work  out  something 
that  is  going  to  help  him  find  the  answer  to  it. 

I thought,  very  hastily,  I would  run  down  a few  cases.  I am 
just  going  to  give  highlights,  because  there  just  is  not  time  for 
to  be  stopping  anyway.  I am  not  going  to  really  tell  you  the 
stories,  but  I am  giving  you  the  idea  of  what  they  are. 

The  young  couple  who  was  referred  to  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee : They  had  owned  a home,  they  had  three  children  and  the 
man  had  said  he  worked  but  at  a moderate  salary.  They  had 
heavy  debts,  if  they  had  illness  they  always  had  the  very  best 
private  doctors,  they  always  had  the  best  of  everything  that  they 
bought.  They  had  no  idea  how  to  dovetail  their  needs  and  the 
income.  With  weekly  visits  to  the  mother,  with  the  husband 
coming  to  the  office  for  separate  interviews  and  some  with  the 
wife  in  common,  we  worked  with  them  of  course  on  financial 
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planning  to  find  liow  to  establish  values : that  is,  what  is  most 
important  that  you  really  have,  and  what  is  it  you  are  working 
toward. 

A married  woman  who  had  difficulty  in  letting  her  daughter 
;grow  up  and  choose  her  own  boy  friends : Every  time  the  daugh- 
ter would  begin  going  with  a boy  the  mother  would  get  very 
panicky,  whether  he  was  the  proper  boy  for  her  needs.  She  had 
a tremendous  need  to  be  needed  and  to  see  her  children  grow- 
ing away  from  her  was  very  threatening  to  her.  With  this 
mother,  there  had  been  a serious  crippling  illness  when  she  was 
an  adolescent,  and  so  she  had  not  grown  up  normally  through 
adolescence  herself,  and  she  was  safe  with  this  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  just  was  not  able  to  meet  it,  and  the  reaction  to  this 
thing,  as  in  so  many  of  these  things  was  physical  complications, 
so  that  she  would  have  indigestion  every  time  she  got  upset.  I 
liave  seen  this  woman  for  about  two  years,  about  once  a week. 
She  is  really  a tremendous  amount  better,  she  simply  could  not 
meet  this  problem  of  letting  her  children  grow  away  from  her. 

A couple  came  in  because  they  saw  money  and  their  chil- 
dren’s care  differently.  The  woman  wanted  to  go  into  debt,  the 
father  was  afraid  of  debt.  The  mother  wanted  the  children  to 
have  social  lives,  the  father  wanted  them  to  help  with  the 
chores,  and  used  very  rigid  disciplining.  He  was  very  bossy 
about  it.  We  have  worked  with  both  the  mother  and  the  father 
separately,  actually  I now  have  them  in  my  couple’s  group,  and 
we  see  one  of  the  children  separately. 

We  have  an  elderly  woman,  who  is  80  and  still  works  two 
days  a week,  but  it  was  not  very  simple  to  get  her  to  give  up 
her  work  because  she  did  not  know  how  she  would  live ; she  did 
not  want  to  go  into  a home  for  the  aged  but  wanted  to  stay  on 
her  own.  We  have  had  to  work  with  elderly  people  with  that 
Mnd  of  problem,  and  they  need  a great  deal  of  patience  and  a 
great  deal  of  understanding,  trying  to  help  them  plan  what  way 
they  really  can  adjust. 

We  do  work  with  children.  The  little  children  we  work  with 
in  a playroom.  We  worked  with  a little  girl  who  had  no  friends, 
"who  did  not  want  to  leave  her  mother.  We  work  with  her  with 
toys  in  the  hope  of  trying  to  help  her  be  able  to  accept  other 
friends.  When  we  work  with  children  we  always  see  the  parents 
too.  Occasionally  we  work  with  the  adolescents  when  the  par- 
ents are  not  willing  to  come  in  for  help.  We  are  having  quite  a 
number  of  withdrawals  from  the  high  school,  children  who  are 
not  doing  well  in  school  but  who  are  very  intelligent,  but  where 
the  parents  have  been  pressing  them  so,  the  children  just  feel 
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there  is  no  point  in  trying.  In  those  cases  we  try  to  work  both 
with  the  parents  and  the  children. 

The  second  function  which  we  have  is  community  conditions. 
I think  one  of  the  most  important  ones  has  been  the  housing, 
which  of  course  is  affecting  our  agency  personally  too.  And  I 
was  interested,  the  very  first  reference  in  the  reports  of  1914 
from  Mrs.  Taft  said  that  how  could  you  expect  people  to  live 
decent  lives  when  they  lived  under  some  of  the  housing  condi- 
tions that  some  of  the  people  in  the  Village  then  lived  under, 
and  they  live  in  the  same  houses  now.  But  we  have  been  very 
concerned  about  housing  ever  since  I have  been  in  Brookline, 
and  in  1955  our  Board  of  Directors  took  action  in  the  sense  of 
corresponding  with  both  the  Housing  Commission  and  the 
Housing  Authority.  The  housing  authority  at  that  time  asked 
urgently  that  something  be  done.  We  participated  and  worked 
towards  building  ideas  of  community  counsel  in  Brookline.  I was 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Alcoholism  when  it  was  here,  and 
on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Recreation  Commission.  Our 
Board  has  always  encouraged  participation  in  the  Boston  United 
Community  Services  which  cover  this  area  on  communities 
there,  and  with  our  national  organization  we  are  on  both  the 
Membership  Committee  and  what  we  call  our  Regional  Com- 
mittee which  helps  agencies  within  a region  to  determine  pro- 
grams and  evaluate  them.  That  is  one  wonderful  thing  about 
our  Board.  We  worked  with  338  individuals  and  families  last 
year.  We  have  carried  on  a group  program  for  eight  years. 
That  has  been  almost  entirely  done  through  the  parent-teacher 
organizations  in  several  ways.  First,  there  are  separate  or 
series  meetings,  then  the  various  schools  both  with  parents  and 
with  the  mothers,  and  in  the  Devotion  school  I twice  carried 
on  programs  with  the  eighth-grade  pupils.  In  six  of  those  eight 
years  we  have  had  a counseling  program  for  mothers,  and  for 
couples  here  in  the  office.  I am  now  running  two,  one  for 
mothers  and  one  for  couples.  These  both  happen  to  be  of  the 
parents  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  We  call  them  edu- 
cational programs  if  the  group  only  continues  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  because  it  can  only  help  them  to  understand  how  children 
grow,  the  meaning  of  behavior  to  their  parents  and  how  they 
can  perhaps  accept  standards  that  may  make  life  a little  more 
pleasant  for  them  and  their  children.  Some  of  the  groups  have 
continued  for  eighteen  or  twenty  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  over  about  the  fifth  week,  we  frankly  have  talked  it  over 
with  them,  and  they  become  complete  treatment  sessions  just 
as  we  do  in  the  individual  interviewing.  Our  particular  program 
is  considered  somewhat  unique  because  we  are  one  of  the  few 
agencies  that  combine  the  same  services  almost  within  the  same 
group,  and  also  where  the  groups  are  primarily  set  up  for  us  by 
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the  Parent  Teacher  Association  and  are  not  necessarily  trans- 
ferred from  the  individual  treatment  into  the  group  and  it  was 
because  of  that  that  I was  in  Chicago  because  I was  asked  to 
give  a paper  at  our  national  conference  on  our  program.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  other  person  on  the  program  came  from 
New  York  City  where  they  have  a program  that  was  absolutely 
therapeutic,  that  is,  everyone  is  under  individual  treatment  first, 
and  then  is  transferred  into  the  group  because  the  particular 
kind  of  problem  they  have  is  apt  to  be  helped  more  in  the  group. 
But  that  is  something  for  which  apparently  we  are  receiving 
some  recognition  on  a wide  basis. 

We  have  had  students  from  schools  of  social  work  ever  since 
I have  been  here.  There  are  three  schools  in  Boston,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Boston  University,  and  Simmons  College,  schools  of  doing 
social  work,  and  as  long  as  the  schools  accept  us  for  training, 
it  helps  you  to  know  that  we  are  maintaining  standards  which 
are  acceptable.  Miss  Snow,  my  case-work  supervisor,  is  on  what 
we  call  the  Curriculum  Committee  at  Boston  College  School  of 
Social  Work,  setting  up  for  study  a new  program  they  are  hav- 
ing in  the  School.  Incidentally,  I have  a supervisor,  and  three 
case  workers,  and  this  year  we  had  four  students. 

Research  has  been  the  hardest  thing  for  us  to  carry  out.  We 
did  a five-year  study  on  work  we  were  doing  with  four  and  one- 
half  to  five  year  old  children  and  their  parents  and  that  was  a 
tremendous  study,  and  I spoke  of  the  work  we  had  done  on  fees 
which  also  was  accepted  by  other  communities. 

I feel  in  some  ways  as  if  I had  glossed  over  the  part  of  our 
work  which  is  almost  most  important  — case  work.  I did  not 
mean  to  make  it  so,  I guess  I got  absorbed  in  the  history  of 
myself,  thinking  of  you  as  an  historical  society,  but  now  I feel 
as  if  I had  let  you  down  on  what  we  are  really  doing,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  and  certainly  I 
would  like  you  to  see  the  building  . . . 
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